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Section  A 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

PROGRAM 


ENGLISH  10 

The  content  of  this  course  comprises  language  and  literature  in  the  proportion 
of  sixty  percent  language  and  forty  percent  literature;  it  is  intended,  however,  that 
the  course  be  treated  as  a  unit. 

Course  Materials 

1.  McMaster  and  McMaster:  Creative  Composition.    Longmans. 

2.  A  suitable  dictionary. 

3.  Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton:    Guide  To  Modern  English,  Gage. 

4.  Boyd,  ed.:  Creative  Living,  Book  Four,  Gage. 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group  (e.g. 
selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspaper,  pamphlets,  recordings,  tapes, 
radio  and  television  plays.) 

Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be  changed  by 
any  teacher  for  justifiable  reasons,  but  teachers  are  reminded  that  students  transferring 
from  one  school  to  another  may  experience  considerable  difficulty  if  the  changes 
made  are  very  extensive. 

A.     Language  Content  of  the  Course 

Text:    McMaster  and  McMaster:    Creative  Composition. 

1.  Chapter  XII — Develop  Ideas  for  Your  Reader 

(a)  Picture  the  events 

(b)  Outline  the  steps 

(c)  Give  descriptive  details 

(d)  Use  statistical  details 

(e)  Define  terms 

(f)  Give  illustrations  or  examples 

(g)  Make  a  comparison 
(h)    Show  a  contrast 

( i )     Use  repetition  effectively 
(j)    Explain  cause  or  effect 

2.  Chapter  XIII— Build  a  Supply  of  Words 

(a)  Use  your  dictionary  intelligently 

(b)  Build  your  vocabulary  by  means  of  word  families 

(c)  Build  your  vocabulary  by  means  of  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms 

(d)  Build  your  vocabulary  by  means  of  prefixes,  roots  and  suffixes 

(e)  Do  not  misuse  words 


(f)  Do  not  misspell  words 

(g)  Study  the  defining  of  words  to  gain  clarity  and  exactness 

(h)    Study  the  denotation,  connotation,  and  sound  of  words  to  gain  effec- 
tiveness 

(i)  Write  a  precis  1 

(j)  Write  a  precis  2 

(k)  Write  a  precis  3 

(1)  Write  a  precis  4 

3.  Chapter  XIV — Improve  Your  Sentences 

(a)  Vary  the  structure  of  your  sentences 

(b)  Use  gerunds  and  infinitives  correctly 

(c)  Use  participles  to  secure  variety  and  force 

(d)  Express  parallel  thoughts  in  parallel  form 

(e)  Please  your  reader  by  writing  numbers  properly 

(f)  Please  your  reader  by  using  abbreviations  correctly 

4.  Chapter  XVI — Learn  to  Speak  Effectively 

(a)  Improve  your  voice  and  manner 

(b)  Improve  your  conversation 

(c)  Discuss  intelligently 

(d)  Learn  how  to  prepare  a  speech 

(e)  Learn  to  speak  without  formal  preparation 

5.  Chapter  XIX — Write  Creative  Letters 

(a)  Write  natural,  vivid,  interesting,   friendly  letters 

(b)  Write  comforting  letters  of  sympathy 

(c)  Write  correct  formal  and  informal  invitations  and  replies 

(d)  Write  sincere,  pleasant,  enthusiastic  letters  of  gratitude 

(e)  Write  clear,  concise,  exact  telegrams,  cablegrams,  day  letters,  and  night 
letters 

(f)  Write  effective  letters  of  application 

(g)  Write   clear,   courteous,   concise,   correct,    dignified    business   letters    of 
complaint,  request,  order,  inquiry,  information,  and  instruction. 

B.     Literature  Content  of  the  Course 

Text:    Creative  Living,  Book  Four    (an   anthology   of  poems,   essays,   short   stories 
and  plays)   is  organized  into  thematic  units  under  the  following  headings: 

Unit  I    — The  Individual 
Unit  II  — Humanity 
Unit  III — Love  and  Affection 
Unit  IV — Appreciation 
Unit  V  — Creative  Living 


The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings  the  text 
provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  selections 
for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (33),  character  sketch  (5),  biography  (3),  anecdote  (9), 
essay  (12),  various  prose  (7),  play  (1),  radio  play  (1),  sonnet  (11),  lyric 
(28),  ode  (4),  elegy  (8),  epic  (3),  ballad  (7),  various  poems  (39),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (64),  U.S.A.  (14),  Southeast  U.S.A.  (3),  New  England 
(6),  North  America  (4),  South  America  (2),  Middle  East  (4),  England  (21), 
Wales  (2),  Scotland  (5),  Russia  (3),  China  (2),  India  (2),  Germany  (2), 
Canada  (26),  Italy  (2),  others. 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (121),  19th  century  (28),  18th  century  (2), 
17th  century  (5),  16th  century  (4),  Medieval  (5),  B.C.  (7). 

Study  of  the  short  story  in  some  detail: 

(a)  purpose  or  theme 

(b)  structure 

(c)  characters 

Although  all  types  of  literature  should  be  included  in  the  course  (essay,  short 
story,  poetry  and  drama),  the  limitation  of  time  makes  it  impossible  to  cover  all  of 
the  selections  in  the  text.  The  teacher  should  choose  those  selections  which  best  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  his  class. 

Memory  Work 

Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  lines.  A  portion  of  the  poetry  required  should  be 
selected  by  the  student. 

C.     Grammar 

A  review  of  Grade  IX  grammar  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  grammatical 
principles  to  English  composition. 


D.     Improvement  of  Spelling 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms  of  individual  and  group  needs. 
(Teacher's  Reference:    Bowden:    Basic  Speller,  Macmillan). 

E.     Leisure  Reading 

The  reading  of  five  to  seven  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for 
the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  prescribed 
list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher.  Teacher's  Reference: 
T.  W.  Martin:    Guidebook  For  Creative  Living,  Four,  Gage. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  20 

Course  Materials 

Gray,  Hach,  Meade  and  Waddell,  English  for  Today  11,  Longmans,  Corbin. 
Perrin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage. 

A  suitable  dictionary. 


Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be  changed 
by  any  teacher  for  good  reason,  but  teachers  are  reminded  that  students  transferring 
from  one  school  to  another  may  experience  considerable  difficulty  if  the  changes  made 
are  very  extensive. 

A.    TEXT  OUTLINE 

1.  Report  Writing 

(a)  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  reports 

(b)  Library  organization    (classification   of  books,  card  catalogue) 

(c)  Reference  aids  (indexes,  guides,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  almanacs, 
general  references) 

(d)  Report  making  (choosing  the  subject,  limiting  or  expanding  the  subject, 
gathering  material,  sentence  and  topical  outlines,  types  of  beginnings  and 
endings,  development  of  the  report,  revision,  the  finished  product) 

(e)  Oral  reports 

(f)  Reporting  on  books   (novel,  biography,  other  non-fiction,  fiction) 

2.  Expository  Articles 

(a)  Definition  of  exposition 

(b)  The  paragraph  in  exposition  (topic  sentence,  transition,  kinds  of 
developmental  paragraphs,  methods  of  developing  the  paragraphs, 
introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs) 

(c)  Kinds  of  exposition   (practical,  artistic) 

(d)  Writing  exposition  (electing,  limiting,  analysing  the  subject,  gathering 
and  organizing  the  material,  writing  and  rewriting) 

3.  Vocabulary 

(a)  The  importance  of  vocabulary  study 

(b)  Reference  books   (dictionary,  thesaurus,  special  aids) 

(c)  Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes 

(d)  Synonyms,  antonyms,  homonyms 

(e)  Increasing  vocabulary   (reading  experience) 

(f)  Concrete  and  connotative  words 

(g)  Cliches 

(h)    Figures  of  speech 

(i)     Using  words  effectively 

(j)    Levels  of  usage 

4.  Newspaper  Reading 

(a)  Desirable  newspaper  reading  habits 

(b)  Functions  of  newspapers    (publishing  news,  commenting  on  news, 
entertaining  readers,  helping  readers,  publishing  advertising) 

(c)  Analysis  of  newspaper   reading  habits 


(d)  Definition  of  news 

(e)  News  gathering  (reporters,  press  associations,  syndicates,  correspondents) 

(f)  News  writing   (writing  formulas,  news  slanting,  use  of  pictures) 

(g)  Publicity   and  advertising 

(h)  Differences  between  editorials  and  columns 

(i)  Features 

5.  Writing  for  the  School  Newspaper 

(a)  Getting  the  news  (recognizing  news,  interviews,  various  sources  of  news) 

(b)  The  news  story  (types  of  leads,  developing  the  story) 

(c)  Special  news  stories   (interviews,  feature) 

(d)  Editorials   (editorial  column) 

(e)  News  writing  style 

6.  Speaking  and  Listening 

(a)  Review  of  characteristics  of  good  speech 

(b)  Effective  listening 

(c)  Special  speeches  (announcement,  promotion  talk,  introduction  of  speaker ) 

(d)  Discussion 

(e)  Oral  report   (explanations,  directions,  instructions,   introductions) 

(f)  Listening  to  oral  reports   (attention,  interpretation) 

7.  Business  English 

(a)  Mechanics  of  good  English   (punctuation,  abbreviation,  use  of  numbers, 
hyphenation) 

(b)  Format  (spacing,  indentation,  block  and  modified  block   form  open  and 
closed  punctuation) 

(c)  Parts  of  the  business  letter    (heading,   inside  address,   salutation,   com- 
plimentary close,  body,  signature) 

(d)  Addressing  the  envelope  (spacing,  form) 

(e)  Kinds  of  business  letters   (orders,  complaints,  adjustments,  applications, 
letters  of  appreciation) 

(f)  Business  English 

(g)  Modern  trends  in  business  English 

B.  GRAMMAR 

Consistent  use   of  the   Guide   or   the   Handbook    in    applying   grammatical 
principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  SPELLING 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms  of  individual  and  group  needs. 
(Teacher's  Reference:  Bowden,  Basic  Speller,  Macmillan). 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 

English  Language  21  is  designed  for  those  students  who  are  particularly 
talented  or  interested  in  writing,  and  only  those  who  have  demonstrated  proficiency 
in  written  expression  should  be  admitted  to  the  class. 

The  emphasis,  throughout  the  course,  should  be  on  the  improvement  and 
refinement  of  student  writing  skill.  In  every  possible  way,  the  teacher  should  help 
each  individual  student  create  and  formulate  ideas  which  are  interesting,  significant 
and  exciting  to  him.  One  aid  to  the  gathering  and  expressing  of  such  ideas  which 
some  teachers  have  used  is  the  journal.  (Students  are  asked  to  keep  a  daily,  or 
weekly  journal  in  which  they  record  poetic  phrases  or  thoughts  which  occur  to 
them,  their  impressions  of  various  happenings,  bits  and  pieces  of  remembered  dialogue 
and  descriptions  of  people  or  scenes.)  If  well-kept,  a  record  of  this  kind  can  be  a 
useful  source  of  ideas  for  the  writing  of  a  variety  of  class  assignments.  Obviously, 
students  must  know  how  to  record  as  well  as  to  create  if  they  are  to  become  efficient 
writers. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  stimulate  creation,  and  no  one  method  of  doing  so 
can  be  recommended.  Creativity  is  not  something  that  can  be  turned  on  or  off  like 
a  cap  for  a  specific  period  of  the  day,  and  the  teacher  who  expects  his  students  to 
appear  for  their  regular  fourth  period  class  in  English  Language  21  with  a  galaxy 
of  bright  ideas  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  He  can,  however,  help  those  ideas 
emerge  by  creating  a  warm  and  receptive  class  atmosphere  for  their  reception  and 
growth;  and  by  providing  his  students  with  a  wealth  of  sympathetic,  but  critically 
helpful,  advice. 

Basic  References 

In  addition  to  the  specific  references  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
units,  the  following  basic  references  are  recommended: 

A.  DICTIONARIES 

1.  Several  general  works 

2.  Dictionaries  of  synonyms 

3.  Rhyming  dictionary 

B.  HANDBOOKS 

1.  Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English   (required  text). 

2.  Strunk,  William  and  E.  B.  White,  The  Elements  of  Style,  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1959. 

Secondary  References 
TEXTBOOKS 

1.  Abrams,  H.  M.,  A  Glossary  of  Literary  Terms,  Rinehart  and  Co.,  New  York. 
1959. 

2.  Austin,   Cedric,   Read  to    Write,   Book   Three,   A   Magazine,   Ginn   and   Co., 
London,  1954. 

3.  Barnhardt,  Clarence  L.,  ed.,  The  New  Century  Handbook  of  English  Literature. 
Appleton-Century-Croft,  New  York,  1956. 

4.  Benet,  William  Rose,  ed.,  Reader's  Encyclopedia,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  New 
York,  1948. 
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5.  Brown,  Douglas  M.,  Handbook  of  Composition.    Clark  Irwin,  Toronto,  1953. 

6.  Campbell,  Laurence  R.,  Do's  and  Donts  for  an  Alert  Staff.    University  of 
Iowa  Press. 


.    Frisch,  Anthony  and  Harasti,  John,  eds.,  First  Flowering.   Kingswood  House. 
Toronto,  1956. 


8.  Flesch,  Rudolf  and  Lass.  A.  H..  The  Way  to  Write.  Harper  and  Bros.  New 
York,  1947. 

9.  Pacey,  Desmond,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada.   Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  1952. 

10.  Pym,    Dora.    Free    Writing,    University    of    Bristol    Institute    of    Education 
Publication  No.  10.    University  of  London  Press,  London. 

11.  Smith,  Reed,  Learning  to   Write.    Macmillan  Co.   of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
1947. 

12.  Stefferud,  Alfred,  The  Wonderful  World  of  Books.    Houghton  Mifflin,  New 
York,  1953. 

13.  Taylor,  Gordon,  Creative  Writing  in  English.    Ginn  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
1960. 

Unit  One:  JOURNALISM 

There  are  several  advantages  accruing  from  the  starting  of  the  work  of  the 
term  with  the  unit  on  journalism.  Those  who  assist  in  the  production  of  the  school 
paper  will  be  given  good  assistance,  students  who  write  news  columns  for  the  local 
dailies  or  weeklies  will  receive  some  helpful  advice,  and  all  students  will  be  required 
to  write  several  news  stories  in  the  unemotional  and  succinct  style  of  the  journalist. 
In  addition,  during  this  section's  duration,  some  preparatory  reading  for  the  work 
of  the  latter  units  can  be  done. 

Generally,  the  method  recommended  for  the  establishment  of  definitions  of  the 
various  news  stories  is  that  of  formulating  a  list  of  characteristics  following  the 
examination  of  several  illustrative  stories.  The  definitive  terms  given  below  are, 
of  course,  suggestive  rather  than  restrictive. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  students  should  be  required  to  write  an 
assignment  on  each  of  the  following  topics.  Before  the  class  is  finished  with  the 
work  of  the  unit,  however,  each  student  should  have  written  at  least  two  or  three 
news  stories,  preferably  of  different  types. 

The  use  of  a  basic  journalism  textbook  by  the  teacher  is  strongly  recommended 
for  this  section.  Without  it  and  the  illustrations  it  can  provide,  the  teacher  would 
be  required  to  do  an  inordinate  amount  of  outside-of-class  preparation. 

A.    THE  WRITING  OF  A  NEWS  STORY 

1.  News 

(a)  Definition  of  news  and  kinds  of  news  stories 

(b)  Sources — wire  services,  correspondents,  reporters,  photographers,  pub- 
licity men,  press  agents,  friends,  morgue  (library) 

2.  The  Differences  Between  Literary  and  News  Writing 

(a)  Purpose 

(b)  Organization 

(c)  Style 
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3.    The  News  Story 

(a)  Lead — definition,  types,  organization,  the  five  W's  (who,  what,  when, 
where,  why) 

(b)  News  Story — inverted-pyramid,  chronological,  news  brief 

B.  NEWSWRITING  STYLE 

1.  Use  of  Standard  Good  English 

2.  Specific  Characteristics  of  Newswriting  Style 

(a)  Short  sentences  and  paragraphs 

(b)  Direct  and  forceful  English 

(c)  No  editorializing 

C.  THE  WRITING  OF  A  VARIETY  OF  NEWS  STORIES 

1.  The  General  News  Story 

2.  Speech  Report 

(a)  Preparation  before  meeting 

(b)  Identification  of  major  theme 

(c)  Use  of  quotations 

3.  Interview  Story 

(a)  Types — routine  (to  collect  information),  symposium  (the  bringing 
together  of  a  variety  of  comments  on  a  current  topic),  and  conventional 
(personality). 

(b)  Interview — preparation,  use  of  notes,  questions,  observations 

4.  Sportswriting 

(a)  Preparation 

(b)  Style 

(c)  Types — coverage  (general  news  stories  of  a  routine  nature),  advance 
(usually  some  editorializing  included),  feature  (personality  sketch, 
historical  review),  review  summation  of  a  season  of  play) 

5.  Advance  and  Follow-up 

(a)  Publicity 

(b)  Need  for  originality  in  approach 

6.  Feature  Stories 

(a)  Types — informative,   entertaining,   humorous,   human   interest,   etc. 

(b)  Writing — importance  of  style,  originality 

D.  EDITORIAL  WRITING 
1.    Editorials 

(a)  Types — interpretative,  critical,  reform,  appreciation,  literary,  special 
occasion 

(b)  Organization  and  Style — interesting,  clear,  logical,  third  person,  specific 
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2.  Letters  to  the  editor 

(a)    Requirements — short,  timely,  controversial 

3.  Columns 

(a)    Types — sports,   variety,   humor,    exchange    of    ideas,    news-commentary, 
personal  comment,  criticism. 

Recommended  References 

Basic  References 

1.    Spears,  Harold  and  C.  H.  Lawshe,  High  School  Journalism.    Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York,  1956. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Austin,  Cedric,  Read  to   Write,  Book   Four,   A   Newspaper.    Cinn   and   Co., 
London,  1954. 

2.  Bond,  F.  Fraser,  An  Introduction  to  Journalism.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1954. 

3.  Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1956. 

4.  Dillon,  Charles.  Journalism  for  High  Schools.    Noble  and  Noble,  New  York, 
1930. 

5.  Floherty,  John  J.,  Your  Daily  Paper.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1952. 

6.  Stensland,  P.  G.  and  Dennis,  Larry,  Keeping  Up   With  the  News.    Science 
Research  Inc.,  1951. 


Unit  Two:  THE  ESSAY 

Most  senior  high  school  students  have  written  essays,  but  few  are  aware  of  the 
scope  offered  the  creative  writer  by  an  essay-writing  assignment.  Some  students 
confuse  the  information-type  essay  with  the  personal  essay;  others  feel  a  report 
is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  well-planned,  well-written  research  essay.  This  unit, 
then,  should  provide  them  with  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  essay 
writing. 

When  teaching  this  section  of  the  course,  teachers  are  urged  to  refer  to  and 
use  the -material  on  essay  writing  which  is  found  in  English  for  Today,  11  and 
Thought  and  Expression. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  this  unit  should  be  the  writing  of  one  informational 
and  one  personal  essay. 

A.  DEFINITION  OF  THE  ESSAY 

1.  Historical  Development  of  the  Essay  Form 

2.  Variety  of  Forms 

B.  THE  INFORMATIONAL  ESSAY 

1.  The  Research  Essay   (See  English  for  Today,  11) 

2.  The  Critical  Essay    (Preferably  literary  criticism) 
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C.     THE  PERSONAL  ESSAY  (See  Thought  and  Expression) 

1.  Autobiographical 

2.  Reflective 

3.  Characterization 

4.  Nature 

5.  Satirical 

As  too  many  senior  high  school  students  write  essays  without  careful  planning. 
it  would  seem  that  teachers  should  require  that  their  student  writers  follow  a 
workmanlike  plan  similar  to  the  following: 


A.  CHOOSING  THE  SUBJECT 

1.  The  choice  of  a  subject  should  be  based  on  the  writer's  interest,  the  scope 
of  the  topic,  the  availability  of  the  material,  and  the  amount  of  work  required 
of  the  writer  in  preliminary  research  and  planning. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  essay  should  be  determined.  Is  it  to  persuade?  to  inform? 
to  criticize?    or  to  convince? 

3.  The  essay's  audience  should  be  established,  and  the  style  chosen. 

4.  Greater  clarity  in  the  final  product  sometimes  results  if,  at  this  point,  the 
major  thesis  of  the  essay  is  summarized  in  a  sentence.  Throughout  the 
writing  of  the  essay,  frequent  reference  should  be  made  to  this  statement, 
but  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  essay  itself. 

B.  THE  RESEARCH  (if  research  is  required) 

1.  Reference  material  should  be  reliable,  current  and  significant. 

2.  The  words  of  the  source  material  should  not  be  used  unless  the  quotation 
made  is  accompanied  by  a  footnote. 


C.     THE  PLANNING 

1.  All  ideas,  thoughts,  expressions,  vivid  words  and  figures  of  speech  that  come 
to  mind  should  be  listed,  regardless  of  the  order  of  their  importance.  (The 
longer  the  list,  the  better  the  final  work.) 

2.  From  the  prepared  list,  a  few  main  ideas  should  be  chosen,  ideas  around 
which  the  raw  material  can  be  gathered  and  organized.  These  ideas  should 
be  so  pertinent  to  the  topic  that  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence. 

3.  The  gathered  material  should  now  be  organized  under  the  chosen  headings; 
all  details  and  ideas  which  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  outline  should  be  dis- 
carded as  their  retention  would  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  final 
product. 

4.  An  outline  should  now  be  prepared.  (Vivid  and  specific  vocabulary  should 
be  used  so  that  the  major  concepts  may  be  established  with  clarity.) 

5.  The  outline  should  now  be  set  aside  for  about  twenty-four  hours  to  "cool" 
after  which  a  final  meticulous  check  of  its  content  should  be  made. 
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D.    THE  WRITINGS 

1.  The  details  are  gathered,  the  material  is  organized,  the  message  is  chosen. 
There  is  but  little  left  to  do:  the  writing. 

2.  No  one  method  can  be  recommended  as  producing  good  writing.     However, 
suggestions  such  as  the  following  might  prove  helpful: 

(a)  Greater  clarity  of  purpose  in  the  final  product  is  sometimes  achieved 
by  writing  both  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion  before  writing  the 
body  of  the  essay. 

(b)  Variety  of  structure  can  be  aided  by  starting  sentences  in  a  number  of 
of  different  ways,  by  varying  the  lengths  of  the  sentences,  and  by  using 
synonyms  and  pronouns  to  provide  variety   of  vocabulary. 

(c)  As  he  writes,  the  student  should  try  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  words 
and  phrases.  If  he  learns  to  "listen"  to  what  he  writes,  he  will  avoid 
many  grammatical  and  stylistic  errors. 

(d)  Writing  is  mostly  rewriting.  Revision  is  time  consuming;  but,  if  it 
is  carefully  done,  it  should  result  in  a  final  product  which  the  student 
is  proud  to  present  to  his  teacher. 

Basic  References 

The  language  textbooks  as  listed  for  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Carey,  G.  V.,  Mind  the  Stop.   Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1960. 

2.  Flesch,  and  Lass,  How  to  Write,  Speak  and  Think  More  Effectively.    Harper 
and  Bros.,  New  York,  1960. 

3.  Ford,  Margaret  L.,  Techniques  of  Good  Writing.    Book  Society  of  Canada, 
Agincourt,  Ontario,  1960. 

4.  Hayford,  Harrison  and  Vincent,  Howard  P.,  Reader  and  Writer.     Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1954. 

5.  Reincot,  Otto,  Working  With  Prose,  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1959. 

6.  Winter,  E.  H.  and  Smith,  Reed,  Learning  to  Write.   Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  1961. 


Unit  Three:  THE  SHORT  STORY 

Few  senior  high  school  students  have  attempted  to  write  a  short  story,  and 
even  the  most  experienced  writers  in  the  English  Language  21  class  may  have 
difficulty  with  this  unit  if  it  is  not  taught  with  care.  This  being  so,  a  number  of 
activities  leading  up  to  the  writing  of  the  short  story  are  recommended. 

A.     LEADING  UP  TO  THE  SHORT  STORY 

Before  the  student  undertakes  the  writing  of  a  short  story,  he  should  learn 
to  gather  material  from  his  own  experience.  Concern  for  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  should  be  encouraged. 

Facility  in  handling  incident,  description  and  dialogue  may  be  developed 
by  using  less  complex  forms  of  writing  such  as: 
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1.  The  journal,  or  its  more  personal  and  intimate  form,  the  diary.  Daily 
reporting,  besides  giving  writing  practice,  encourages  the  student  to  record 
his  impressions  of  interesting  happenings  and  striking  personalities.  Through 
such  discipline,  he  learns  to  distinguish  the  significant  from  the  trivial. 
Material  obtained  may  be  useful  in  the  writing  of: 

(a)  Conversations   (a  diarist  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  topic). 

(b)  Letters  (many  interesting  letters  may  come  from  a  well-written  diary). 

(c)  Anecdotes    (these  frequently   contain   dialogue   and  reveal  personality). 

(d)  A  "column"  (this  could  be  made  up  of  references  to  people  and  incidents 
seen  from  the  personal  angle). 

The  Creative  Living  series  provides  examples  of  diaries,  letters  and 
anecdotes.     Most  newspapers  and   magazines  contain  examples   of  columns. 

2.  The  personality  or  character  sketch. 

(a)  The  pen  portrait  and  the  caricature. 

(b)  The  profile  (a  longer  and  more  analytical  development  of  a  personality). 

A  well-developed  personality  sketch  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  story 
or  the  drama.  By  considering  what  a  character  would  do  or  say  in  certain 
circumstances,  or  what  circumstances  would  evoke  a  given  response,  the 
student  arrives  at  a  basis  for  plot  and  dialogue  construction. 

References 

1.  Brown,  A  Handbook  of  Composition.   Clark,  Irwin,  1953. 

2.  Diltz,  B.  C,  New  Models  and  Projects.    (Unit  XLIV),  Clarke,  Irwin,  1949-1951. 

3.  The  Plot 

The  plot  is  the  problem  which  forms  the  nucleus  about  which  the  short  story 
or  play  is  written.  Here  is  a  simple  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
essential  elements  are  present  in  a  proposed  plot: 

(a)  Somebody  wants  something. 

(b)  Who  wants  it?     What  does  he  want? 

(c)  What  opposes  him? 

4.  The  Plot  Story 

A  good  preliminary  exercise  to  short-story  writing  is  the  production  of 
the  plot  story.     The  following  divisions  should  be  used  for  the  assignment: 

(a)  The  prelude  provides  the  background,  setting  and  characters. 

(b)  The  moment  of  interest  introduces  the  problem. 

(c)  The  incidents  of  suspense  include  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem. 

(d)  The  climax  is  the  point  at  which  the  solution  looks  hopeless. 

(e)  The  solution  is  the  turning  point  when  a  successful  solution  is  found. 
The  more  unexpected  the  solution,  the  better;   but  it  must  be  possible. 

(f)  The  conclusion  is  not  always  necessary,  as  a  short  story  may  finish  with 
the  solution. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  SHORT  STORY 

1.  The  Plot  Outline 

The  student  writes  the  introduction  ("bait  for  the  reader")  and  the 
conclusion,  ("repetition  in  a  nutshell").  The  details  which  fall  between 
these  two  are  given  in  brief  point  form. 

2.  Plot  Analysis 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  a  plot  does  not  just  happen: 
it  is  built.  One  way  of  studying  the  plot  is  to  divide  the  story  into  four 
parts:    situation,  rising  action,  climax  and  solution. 

(a)  The  situation  may  include  not  only  who,  when  and  where;  but  also  a 
set  of  circumstances  out  of  which  the  story  will  grow. 

(b)  The  rising  action  gives  the  series  of  incidents  which  the  plot  unfolds. 
These  incidents  may  show  the  chief  character  trying  to  solve  a  problem, 
or  they  may  plunge  him  more  deeply  into  the  situation. 

(c)  The  climax,  the  high  point  of  the  story,  presents  the  unexpected  which 
must  happen  to  extricate  the  chief  character  from  the  situation,  or  to 
enable  him  to  solve  his  problem. 

Short  stories  from  Creative  Living  4  recommended  for  analysis  are: 

(a)  The  Novitiate,  page  152 

(b)  Antidote  for  Hatred,  page  250 

(c)  The  Storyteller,  page  162 

(d)  Two  Kinds  of  Sinner,  page  173 

(e)  The  Verger,  page  46 

(f)  The  Welsh  Are  Like  That,  page  123 

Selections   from   Creative  Living  5   recommended    for   analysis   are: 

(a)  The  Cop  and  the  Anthem,  page  107 

(b)  The  Three  Strangers,  page  391 

(c)  To  Build  a  Fire,  page  380 

(d)  The  Interlopers,  page  197 

(e)  The  Thousand-Dollar  Bill,  page  134 

(f)  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  page  78 

3.  The  Twist 

In  a  short  story  such  as  most  teenagers  write,  the  unexpected  turn  or 
"twist"  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  story  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
creation,  and  the  student  must  have  it  in  mind  when  he  plans  his  story. 
Having  decided  upon  his  twist,  the  writer  then  chooses  his  situation  and 
characters. 

Here  are  some  sample  twists: 

(a)  In  "The  Hack  Driver"  {Creative  Living  5,  page  23),  the  law  clerk 
was  driven  around  for  a  whole  day  by  the  very  man  on  whom  he  wished 
to  serve  a  summons. 

(b)  In  "The  Thousand-Dollar  Bill",  the  note  was  counterfeit. 
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4.    Conflict 

Still  another  way  to  study  plot  is  to  analyse  the  conflict  in  the  story. 
This  may  be  done  by  answering  three  questions: 

(a)  Who  is  the  chief  character  and  what  does  he  want? 

(b)  What  are  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his  desire? 

(c)  What  is  the  outcome  and  how  is  it  brought  about? 

Basic  References 

The  textbooks  as  listed  for  Literature  10  and  20,  and  English  30. 
Secondary  References 

STRONGLY-RECOMMENDED  TEXTS 

1.  Gilkes,  Lillian  and  Bower,  Warren,  Short  Story  Craft.     Macmillan,  Toronto, 
1949. 

2.  Hamilton,  Anne,  How  To  Revise  Your  Own  Stories.    The  Writer  Inc.,  New 
York,  1946. 

3.  Willis,  McGillivray,  Invitation  To  Short  Stories.    Macmillan,  Toronto,  1953. 

OTHER  USEFUL  REFERENCES 

1.  Austin,  Cedric,  Read  to  Write,  Book  One,  Your  Diary.  Ginn  and  Co.,  London, 
1954. 

2.  Black  and  Parry,  Aspects  of  the  Short  Story.    John  Murray,  London,  1956. 

3.  Barnes  and  Egford,  Twentieth  Century  Short  Stories.   Harrap,  London,  1958. 

4.  Campbell,  Walter  S.,  Writing  Magazine  Fiction.    Doubleday  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1953. 

5.  Forster,  E.  M.,  Aspects  of  the  Novel.    Harcourt  Brace,    (A  Harvest  Book), 
New  York,  1954. 

6.  Frisch,  Anthony,  ed.,  First  Flowering.    Kingswood  House,  Toronto,    1956. 

7.  Garrison.  Roger  H.,  A  Creative  Approach  to  Writing.    Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
New  York,  1951. 

8.  Kammerman,  Writing  the  Short  Short  Story.    The  Writer  Inc.,  New  York, 
1946. 

9.  Willis,  McGillivray,  Invitation  To  Short  Stories.    Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  1958. 

Unit  Four:  DRAMA 

The  writing  of  drama  is  anything  but  simple,  and  not  all  students  taking  English 
Language  21  should  be  required  to  produce  full-length  plays.  However,  all  class 
members  should  have  some  experience  in  the  writing  of  script-type  assignments. 
In  addition,  they  should  establish  some  critical  yardsticks  for  the  judging  of  dramatic 
performances  and  for  the  appreciation  of  drama. 

In  high  school,  or  in  later  years,  practical  use  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  techniques  of  writing  drama.     School  and  club  programs,  for  example,  are 
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often  enlivened  by  topical  skits  which  can  be  written  and  presented  by  those  who 
have  learned  how  to  do  so. 

A.     LEADING  UP  TO  THE  WRITING  DRAMA 

1.  The  Writing  of  Short  Scripts 

(a)  A  TV  commercial  suitable  for  a  particular  program. 

(b)  A  radio  commercial. 

(c)  An  announcement  for  a  coming  school  event  for  use  at  a  school  assembly 
program  or  over  the  P.A.  system. 

(d)  A  two-minute  introduction  (interview  type)  of  a  well-known  person, 
suitable  for  an  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

2.  The  Writing  of  Five  or  Ten-Minute  Scripts  to  Illustrate: 

(a)  Correct  parliamentary  procedure. 

(b)  How  not  to  prepare  a  group  report. 

(c)  The  joys  of  reading. 

(d)  Informal  family  discussion. 

3.  The  Preparation  of  Scripts  for: 

(a)  A  half-hour  variety  program  suitable  for  a  school  assembly.  (This 
can  be  a  task  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  students  working  within 
the  limits  of  an  overall  theme). 

(b)  A  documentary  based  on  the  material  of  a  social  studies  unit. 

(c)  A  review  of  an  author's  works,  a  biographical  note  on  the  author,  etc. 
suitable  for  a  tape-recorded  program. 

B.     DRAMATIC  WRITINGS 

1.  The  writing  in  dramatic  form,  of  part  or  all  of  a  suitable  selection  from  a 
literature  text. 

2.  The  writing  of  a  one-act  play  for  the  stage. 

After  the  students  have  demonstrated  their  proficiency  in  the  writing  of  dialogue, 
original  one-act  plays  should  be  attempted.  These  may  be  stage,  radio  or  TV  plays 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  student;  but  the  student  should  be  aware  of  the  basic 
principles  to  be  followed  when  writing  for  the  medium  he  has  chosen.  Material 
similar  to  the  following  might  be  given  to  the  class. 

1.    The  Plot 

(a)  What  has  been  said  about  the  short-story  plot  is  applicable  to  the  plot 
of  the  one-act  play. 

(b)  The  words  we  labor  over  for  such  a  long  time  take  a  very  short  time 
to  say.  The  plot  must  be  sufficiently  complex  to  provide  for  twenty 
minutes  or  more  of  dialogue. 

(c)  The  play  must  not  be  drawn  out  beyond  the  climax.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  posed  in  the  play  should  follow  the  climax  very  quickly. 
It  should  be  plausible  but  contain  an  element  of  the  unexpected.  The 
solution  will  often  serve  as  the  conclusion;  the  ending  of  the  play  should 
not  be  labored. 
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2.  The  Characters 

(a)  The  number  of  characters  in  the  play  is  not  as  important  as  the  part 
each  one  plays.  Each  character  must  have  enough  to  say  and  do  to 
justify  his  being  in  the  play. 

(b)  Stock  or  type  character  should  be  avoided.  A  teenager  should  only 
be  a  typical  teenager  in  some  respects;  beyond  that  he  should  have  some 
characteristics  which  make  him  an  individual. 

(c)  The  beginner  should  not  try  to  write  a  play  in  which  one  character 
is  wholly  disliked  (for  example,  a  character  who  has  a  slightly  mean 
part  should  have  a  chance  to  reinstate  himself  before  the  end  of  the  play) . 

3.  The  Unities  of  Time  and  Place 

In  a  one-act  play  the  writer  must  be  particularly  careful  to  observe  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  Sometimes  a  short  lapse  of  time  may  be  indicated 
by  the  lowering  of  the  stage  lights  or  the  dropping  and  raising  of  the  curtain, 
but  usually  it  is  best  to  keep  to  one  scene,  which  means  one  time  and  place. 

4.  Stage  Business  or  Action 

(a)  Too  much  movement  of  people  on  and  off  the  stage  should  be  avoided; 
if  not,  the  viewer  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  watching  a  series  of 
fragments  rather  than  an  integrated  whole. 

(b)  Any  actor  on  stage  must  be  there  for  a  purpose;  he  must  be  saying 
and/or  doing  something. 

(c)  If  possible,  the  end  of  the  play  should  give  all  or  most  of  the  characters 
a  chance  to  appear  on  the  stage  again.     This  makes  a  natural   fiifale. 

5.  The  Dialogue 

(a)  Every  bit  of  dialogue  must  move  the  play  forward.  Characters  in  a 
play  do  not  make  small  talk  unless  it  has  a  purpose  in  the  play. 

(b)  The  situation  and  background  must  be  supplied  in  the  dialogue  near 
the  start  of  the  play.  Sometimes  this  information  can  be  given  by  two 
minor  characters  such  as  servants  working  in  the  room  and  talking, 
or  in  a  conversation  between  two  members  of  the  family,  one  of  whom 
may  have  just  returned   from   a  journey. 

(c)  Every  speech  should  be  characteristic  of  the  person  speaking  it. 

6.  Properties 

Every  piece  of  property  (even  cushions  and  footstools)  must  be  useful 
in  the  play — that  is,  everything  beyond  the  essential  furnishings  of  the  room. 

7.  The  Radio  Script 

A  review  of  the  material  in  Chapter  9,  English  for  Today  10,  would  be 
useful  at  this  point.  Reference  might  also  be  made  to  "The  Odyssey  of 
Runyon  Jones"  in  Creative  Living  5. 

The  special  problems  of  radio  writing  should  be  discussed.  These 
include: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  sound   (the  only  medium  of  expression). 

(b)  The  need  for  particularly  vivid  vocabulary  to  paint  the  scene  and  the 
characters. 

(c)  The  need  for  split-second  timing. 

(d)  The  use  of  music  for  the  introduction,  transition,  setting,  etc. 

(e)  The  need  for  variety  of  rhythm,  voice,  action,  etc.,  to  retain  the  rather 
unstable  audience. 
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Basic  References 

The  textbooks  as  listed  for  English  Language  10  and  English  30. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Stasheff  and  Bretz,  Television  Scripts.    A.  A.  Wyn  Inc.,  New  York,   1953. 

2.  White,    Melvin    R.,    Beginning    Radio    Production.      Northwestern     Press, 
Minneapolis,  1950. 

3.  Wilde,  Percival,  The  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play.    Crown  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1951. 

Other  Useful  References 

1.  Brooks,  Cleanth  and  Heilman,  Robert  B.,  Understanding  Drama.     Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  New  York,  1948. 

2.  Clay,  N.  C,  All  Aboard  and  Other  Plays.    Heineman,  Toronto,  1959. 

3.  French,  Levenson,  and  Rockwell,  Radio  English.  McGraw-Hill,  Toronto,  1952. 

4.  Kerr,  Walter,  How  Not  To  Write  A  Play.    Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York, 
1955. 

5.  Levin,   Richard,    Tragedy   Plays,    Theory    and    Criticism.     Harcourt    Brace, 
New  York,  1960. 

6.  Milne,  W.  S.,  Curtain  Rising.    Longmans  Green,  Toronto,  1958. 

7.  Orr,   Andrew  A.,   Invitation   To   Drama.    Macmillan   Co.    of   Canada   Ltd., 
Toronto,  1956. 

8.  Roberts,  Edward  Barry,   Television    Writing  and  Selling.    The  Writer   Inc., 
Boston. 

9.  Stasheff  and  Bretz,  The  Television  Program.   Hill  and  Wang  Inc.,  New  York, 
1956. 

10.    Wylie,  Max.  Radio  and  Television   Writing.    Rinehart  and  Co.,  New  York. 
1949. 

Unit  Five:  POETRY 

Before  beginning  this  section  of  the  course,  it  might  be  advisable  to  discover 
how  much  experience  the  members  of  the  class  have  had  with  the  writing  of  poetry. 
If  it  is  extensive,  some  of  the  preliminary  activities  listed  below  might  well  be  omitted. 
If  it  is  meagre  or  non-existent,  the  teacher  will  also  have  to  adjust  his  material  to 
these  special  conditions. 

As  students  have  usually  had  some  experience  with  limericks  and  other  like 
forms,  it  is  suggested  that  this  unit  start  with  a  brief  consideration  of  light  verse 
after  which  poetry  itself  should  be  studied. 

A.  THE  WRITING  OF  LIGHT  VERSE 

1.  Limericks 

2.  Rhyming  Couplets    (as  used,   for  example,   on   place  cards   or   for  greeting 
cards) 

3.  Other  Forms   (humorous  and  satirical  verse) 

B.  THE  WRITING  OF  POETRY 

1.  The  Definition  of  Poetry 

(a)  The  differences  between  poetry  and  prose 

(b)  Types  of  poetry 

2.  Poetic  Form  (make  reference  to  Thought  and  Expression) 

3.  The  Japanese  Haiku  (a  good  form  for  the  beginner  to  try) 

(a)  A  single  thought  or  emotion  expressed  in  a  sentence 

(b)  Three  lines,  the  first  having  five  syllables,  the  second  seven,   and   the 
third  five. 
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Example  of  the  Haiku: 

Water  Lilies 
How  strangely  they   float. 
Pale  gold  and  ivory  cups 
On  wilderness  lakes. 

Rainy  Day 
Drab,  dreary  downpour, 
Drizzling,   dripping   and   drenching, 
Rain  falls  hard  all  day. 

Prairie  Scene 

Man  on  red  tractor; 

Fields  of  golden,  waving  wheat 

Ripple  with  the  wind. 

4.  The  Cinquain    (first  used   by   an  American  poet,   Adelaide  Crapsey   in   the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century). 

(a)  A  single  thought  or  emotion  expressed  in  a  sentence. 

(b)  Five  lines — the  first,   one  foot,   the  second,   two,   the  third,   three,   the 
fourth,  four,  and  the  fifth,  one. 

(c)  Usually  Iambic 
Example  of  the  Cinquain: 

Triad 
These  be 

Three  silent  things: 
The  falling  snow  .  .  .  the  hour 
Before  the  dawn  .  .  .  the  mouth  of  one 
Just  dead. 

5.  The  Triolet   (often  used  by  Thomas  Hardy) 

(a)  A  poem  of  eight  lines 

(b)  Line  1  is  repeated  in  lines  4  and  7 

(c)  Lines  3  and  5  rhyme  with  line  1 

(d)  Line  2  is  repeated  in  Line  8 

(e)  Line  6  rhymes  with  line  2 

Example  of  the  Triolet: 

Rose  Crossed  the  Road 

I    intended   an   ode,  A 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet,  B 

It   began   a  la   mode.  a 

I  intended  an  ode,  A 

But  Rose  crossed  the  road  a 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet.  b 

I    intended   an   ode,  A 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet.  B 

A  Variety  of  Forms 

(a)  The  quatrain 

(b)  The  ballad 

(c)  The  sonnet 

(d)  Free  verse 
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C.     THE  GROUP  COMPOSITION 

A  group  poem,  on  a  topic  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  class  (or  a 
segment  of  it),  can  be  written  by  almost  any  group  of  interested  students.  Once 
the  topic  is  chosen,  it  is  broken  up  into  several  sub-topics,  committees  are 
formed,  and  the  lines  are  written. 

Basic  References 

1.  The  Literature  10,  Literature  20  and  English  30  textbooks  as  listed. 

2.  A  rhyming  dictionary. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Brooks,  Cleanth   and  Warren,   Robert.    Under  standing   Poetry.      New   York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1950. 

2.  Burton,  S.  H.,  Criticism  of  Poetry.   Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Toronto,  1950. 

3.  Harris,  L.  S.,  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry.   J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Toronto, 
1951. 

4.  Heather,  P.  R.,  Critical  Exercises.    Longmans,  London,   1959. 

5.  Langford,   W.   F.,   Grass    of  Parnassus.    Toronto:    Longmans    Green,    1946. 

6.  Mearns,   Hughes,    Creative   Power.    New   York:    Dorer    Publications,    1958. 

7.  Walsh.  Chad,  Doors  Into  Poetry,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.,  1962. 

8.  Perrine,  Laurence,  Sound  and  Sense.    New  York:    Harcourt   Brace,    1959. 

9.  Rosenthal,  M.  L.  and  Smith,  A.  J.  M.,  Exploring  Poetry.     Macmillan  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1955. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  PROGRAM 

Literature  provides  a  source  of  enjoyable  and  profitable  experiences  as  varied 
as  life  itself.  Through  literature  we  meet  people  of  all  kinds  and  learn  to  understand 
them — their  ideas,  their  ideals,  their  problems,  their  emotions,  their  character. 
Through  an  understanding  of  others  we  are  often  able  to  develop  those  qualities  which 
help  us  to  understand  ourselves.  Literature  helps  us  to  crystallize  our  ideas,  refine  our 
emotions,  and  develop  our  standard  of  values.  Literature,  too,  helps  us  to  extend 
the  range  of  our  knowledge,  and  provides  vicarious  experiences  that  contribute  to  our 
development.  Through  literature  our  imagination  is  stimulated  as  poems,  short  stories, 
novels,  and  dramas  create  the  illusion  of  reality,  sometimes  carrying  us  into  the  far 
away,  the  long  ago,  and  the  unusual. 

As  teachers  we  should  add  two  purposes  to  those  of  general  enjoyment  and 
vicarious  experience.  First,  we  should  acquaint  senior  high  school  pupils  with  a 
part  of  their  literary  heritage  as  twentieth-century  Canadians.  Second,  we  should 
help  them  develop  standards  for  choosing  discriminatingly  from  the  profusion  of 
periodicals  and  books  available  to  them. 

A  haphazard  collection  of  books  assembled  under  unrealistic  headings  will 
scarcely  achieve  the  purposes  noted  above  with  any  degree  of  meaning  for  the  student. 
Such  a  collection  leaves  him  with  little  motivation  for  study.  What  Browning  remarks, 
modern  educational  psychologists  have  abundantly  proved,  that  "incentives  come 
for  the  soul's  self;  the  rest  avail  not."  Until  the  student  can  see  that  literature 
maintains  and  enhances  him.  he  is  not  going  to  take  much  interest  in  it.  This 
relating  of  the  reader  to  the  material  he  reads  is  an  assumption  on  which  the  high 
school  literature  courses  are  based. 

These  courses  aim  to  raise  the  status  of  the  literature  program.  They  include 
a  wide  range  both  of  subject  matter  and  of  literary  form.  The  only  restrictions 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  range  of  literature  are  those  of  quality,  suitability  for 
the  particular  grade  level,  and  good  taste.  The  literature  program  aims  to  meet  a 
variety  of  individual  needs  and  interests  through  a  common  program  adapted  by 
differentiated  readings  and  assignments.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  supplement 
the  prescribed  texts  with  suitable  selections  from  other  sources.  Reputable  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  collections  or  anthologies  of  drama,  prose  and  verse  are  among  these 
recommended  sources.  The  teacher  is  free,  too,  to  choose  methods  of  instruction 
suited  to  the  needs  of  his  class. 


Organization  of  the  Texts  Creative  Living  4  and  5 

The  texts  in  the  Creative  Living  Series  are  organized  to  allow  considerable  scope 
in  the  selection  of  reading  material.  Almost  every  literary  form  (excluding,  of 
course,  the  novel  and  the  full-length  play)  is  represented.  The  moods  of  the  individual 
pieces  are  varied,  with  everything  from  deepest  tragedy  to  lightest  whimsy  being 
represented  in  the  collection.  While  a  contemporary  outlook  is  maintained,  it  is 
balanced  by  the  observations  of  the  past  in  the  traditional  literature  selections. 

In  any  anthology  of  literature  it  is  important  to  know  what  has  been  excluded 
as  well  as  what  has  been  selected.  In  the  Creative  Living  Series,  material  that  has 
an  overly  moralistic  or  didactic  approach  was  avoided.  Similarly,  writing  that  was 
hackneyed  or  that  possessed  an  overly-sentimental  quality  was  not  used.  Jingoistic 
utterances  and  historically  inaccurate  or  misleading  journalism  find  no  place  in  the 
books.  It  was  felt  that  rewritten  versions  of  the  classics,  destroying  as  they  often 
do  the  quality  of  the  original,  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  Creative  Living 
Series.  The  students  will  find  that  the  library  selections  found  in  the  books  have 
uniform  integrity  and  are  of  a  consistently  high  quality. 
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Because  the  series  was  conceived  for  use  in  Canadian  schools  by  Canadian 
students,  the  Creative  Living  Series  approaches  literature  from  a  Canadian  point  of 
view.  Wherever  possible,  selections  by  Canadian  authors  are  used.  The  series  is  not, 
however,  guilty  of  chauvinism.  British  and  American  literature,  since  both  assume 
importance  in  our  own  culture,  are  used  to  advantage. 

The  Creative  Living  Series,  by  motivating  the  study  of  literature,  by  contributing 
to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  art  of  human  relations,  and  by  placing  before 
the  student  a  body  of  literature  of  unquestionable  high  quality,  is  considered  an  ideal 
reading  program  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 

Guidebooks  for  Creative  Living,  4  and  5,  are  available  and  recommended  for 
teacher  use. 

The  English  30  text,  Thought  and  Expression,  is  a  useful  source  of  reference 
for  the  teaching  of  literary  types,  and  teachers  of  English  Literature  10  and  20  are 
advised  to  make  frequent  reference  to  it  as  they  teach  such  topics  as  verse  forms  or 
the  characteristics  of  the  short  story. 

Memory  Work 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  poetry  and  prose  which  appeals 
to  them  or  which  has  some  specific  significance  to  them.  The  amount  memorized 
will  vary  with  the  interest  and  capacity  of  individual  students.  Memorizations  should 
be  used  to  capture  and  retain  for  future  recall  and  enjoyment  lines  that  have  particular 
relevance  and  significance. 

The  desire  to  memorize  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  appreci- 
ation, understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Pupils  will  retain  favorite  lines  or  passages 
without  much  effort,  just  as  they  remember  a  good  joke  or  an  amusing  story;  but 
they  will  not  respond  enthusiastically  to  a  procedure  in  which  memorization  is 
unfailingly  or  even  frequently  the  final  stage  of  the  literature  lesson. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  people  who  find  certain  kinds  of  memory 
work  exceedingly  difficult.    For  them  substitute  assignments  are  advised. 

Literature  Study  in  the  Junior  High  School 

The  literature  programs  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  makes  use  of  the  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadian  Series.  These  three  texts  were  designed  to  meet  the  reading 
interests  and  needs  of  young  adolescents  in  twentieth-century  Canada.  The  range 
of  the  selections  is  such  as  to  provide  for  individual  differences  in  reading  competence, 
reading  interests,  and  personal  needs.  In  each  of  the  three  books  in  the  series  the 
selections  are  grouped  about  themes  which,  besides  providing  a  framework  to  unify 
them,  are  arranged  to  give  a  logical  development  of  reading,  thought  and  discussion. 
The  units  are  planned  to  stimulate  growth  through  literary  experience  concerned 
with  personal,  social,  historical,  geographical,  natural,  and  spiritual  problems  and 
situations.  Within  each  unit  are  included  a  variety  of  literary  types,  a  related 
painting,  and  one  or  more  related  musical  selections. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE    11 

Literature  11  is  a  three-credit  elective  in  English  intended  as  enrichment  in 
the  study  of  the  humanities  for  the  more  capable  students.  The  core  requirements 
are  two  novels,  one  of  which  will  be  a  classic;  two  plays,  one  old  and  one  modern; 
and  either  a  biography  or  an  autobiography.  The  list  of  books  is  intended  as  a 
guide  to  quality  and  to  acceptability  for  senior  high  school  purposes;  the  titles  given 
are  offered  only  as  suggestions. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  the  core  requirements  will  be  covered.  Going 
beyond  the  assigned  five  books,  a  class  may  undertake  the  study  of  a  long  narrative 
poem,  of  a  unit  devoted  to  the  works  of  Canadian  authors,  of  other  books  in  the 
prescribed  categories,  or  group  study  of  a  number  of  novels  with  different  groups 
studying  different  books. 

In  presenting  this  course,  teachers  are  asked  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
objectives  of  literature  instruction.  Remembering  always  that  any  good  literature 
selection  is  a  revelation  of  some  aspect  of  life  and  the  presentation  of  the  artist's 
insights  into  its  significance,  the  teacher  must  treat  the  selection  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pupil  is  confronted  with  as  many  of  the  levels  of  meaning  as  he  can  grasp. 
Literature  instruction  must  seek  always  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  critical 
examination  and  interpretation.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  teacher  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  four  following  major  objectives  of  the  teaching  of  literature: 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  read.  Pupils  must  not  only  learn  to  grasp  the 
exact  and  complete  literal  meaning  of  the  lines,  but  they  must  develop  the 
ability  to  read  critically  and  creatively  so  as  to  discover  implications — to 
read  between   the  lines  and   beyond   the  lines. 

2.  To  develop  self-understanding  and  a  balanced  perspective  of  life.  Good 
literature  read  with  the  necessary  reflection  confronts  the  pupil  with  the 
ideas,  perceptions,  and  understandings  of  some  of  the  world's  most  illuminated 
thought  and  causes  him  to  examine  the  workings  of  his  own  mind — the 
beliefs,  prejudices,  and  preconceptions  which  he  has  imbibed  from  his 
environment. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  ideas  contained 
in  a  piece  of  literature  and  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

4.  To  develop  the  understanding  and  appreciation  that  literature  is  not  life 
but  one  person's  vision  of  it. 

Sources  of  Materials 

All  the  books  listed  here  are  obtainable  in  paperback  form.  See  the  current 
edition  of  Paperbound  Guide  for  High  Schools  published  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Co., 
1180  Avenue  of  Americas,  New  York,  and  The  Paperback  Goes  to  School  published 
by  Bureau  of  Independent  Publishers  and  Distributors,  10  East  40  Street,  New  York 
16,  N.Y.  Catalogs  of  publishers  who  handle  paperbacks  will  also  be  of  use. 

Some  books  such  as  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  by  Ernest  Hemingway  and 
Sandburg's  Always  the  Young  Strangers  are  not  available  in  paperback  editions  but 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  in  hard  covers. 

Books  by  Canadian  authors  are  published  in  the  New  Canadian  Library.  Some 
plays  can  be  obtained  (just  for  reading  and  study)  at  a  reasonable  price  from  Samuel 
French,  Inc. 

Since  this  is  an  interim  course,  teachers  are  invited  to  submit  titles  of  books 
which  they  have  used  in  the  course  and  found  particularly  rewarding. 
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Teacher's  References 

Some  teacher  references  are  included  since,  in  this  course,  the  novel  will  be 
taught  as  a  literary  form. 

Allen,  Walter:  Reading  the  Novel 
Forster,  E.  M.:  Aspects  of  the  Novel 

Classical  Novels 

Bronte,  Charlotte — jane  Eyre 

Dickens,  Charles — Great  Expectations 

Eliot,  George — Silas  Marner 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — The  Scarlet  Letter 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Kim 

Melville,  Herman — Moby  Dick 

Modern  Novels 

Buchan,  John — Thirty -Nine  Steps — The  Three  Hostages 

Crane,  Stephen — The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 

Doyle,  A.  C. — The  Hound  Of  The  Baskervilles 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne — The  Scapegoat 

Ferber,  Edna — Cimarron 

Godden,  Rumer — An  Episode  Of  Sparrows 

Graves,  R. — /,  Claudius 

Hilton,  James — Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips 

Monsarrat,  N. — The  Cruel  Sea  (Cadet  Edition) 

Rawlings,  M.  K. — The  Yearling 

Steinbeck,  John — Pippin  IV 

Wyndham,  John — The  Midwich  Cuckoos  (Science  Fiction) 

Autobiography  and  Biography 

Buck,  Pearl — My  Several  Worlds 

Chute,  M. — Shakespeare  Of  London 

Curie,  A.  J. — Madame  Curie 

Durrell,  G. — My  Family  And  Other  Animals 

Franklin,  Benjamin — Autobiography 

Gilbreth,  F. — Cheaper  By  The  Dozen 

Gunther,  John — Death  Be  Not  Proud 

Herzog — Annapurna 

Jenkins,  E. — Elizabeth  The  Great 

Payne,  R. — Lawrence  Of  Arabia — Three  Worlds  Of  Albert  Schweitzer 

Pearson,  H. — George  Bernard  Shaw 

Steinbeck,  J. — Travels  With  Charley 

Twain,  Mark — Life  On  The  Mississippi 

Young,  Desmond — Rommel,  The  Desert  Fox 

Older  Plays 

Goldsmith — She  Stoops  To  Conquer 
Johnson,  Ben — Volpone 
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Rostand — Cyrano  De  Bergerac 

Shakespeare — The  Merchant  Of  Venice — The  Taming  Of  The  Shrev 


More  Modern  Plays 

Anderson,  Maxwell — Elizabeth,  The  Queen 

Bolt,  Robert — A  Man  For  All  Seasons 

Rattigan,  T. — The  Winslow  Boy 

Shaw,  G.  B. — Androcles  And  The  Lion — Pygmalion — St.  Joan 

Singe,  J.  M.— Playboy  Of  The  Western  World 

Wilde,  O. — The  Importance  Of  Being  Earnest 

Wilder,  T. — Our  Town 


Canadian  Authors 

Grove — Over  Prairie  Trails 

Leacock — Sunshine  Sketches  Of  A  Little  Town 

McLennan,  Hugh — The  Watch  That  Ends  The  Night 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  20 

Buxton,  ed..  Creative  Living,  Book  Five.    Gage. 

One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II. 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group  (e.g. 
selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets).  Recordings,  tapes, 
radio  and  television  plays. 

A.  Outline  of  Text   (Creative  Living,  Book  Five) 

Creative  Living,  Book  Five   (an  anthology   of  poems,  essays,  short  stories 
and   plays)    is    organized    into    thematic    units    under    the    following    headings: 

Unit  I    — Individuals 

Unit  II  — Our  Community 

Unit  III — Our  Surroundings 

Unit  IV — Action,  Thrills  and  Laughter 

Unit  V  — Toward  Creative  Living 

The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings  the  text 
provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  selections 
for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (23),  character  sketch  (2),  biography  (4),  essay  (23), 
various  prose  (10),  play  (3),  sonnet  (12),  lyric  (29),  ode  (11),  dramatic 
monologue   (3),  narrative  poems    (3),  ballad    (6),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (76),  U.S.A.  (30),  Southwest  U.S.A.  (3),  New  England 
(4),  Middle  East  (3),  England  (25),  Scotland  (6),  Europe  (8),  India  (2), 
Russia   (1),  Canada   (18). 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (130),  19th  century  (25),  18th  century  (6), 
17th  century  (5),  16th  century   (1),  Medieval   (4),  B.C.    (4). 

B.  SHAKESPEAREAN  PLAY— Introduction  to  Shakespearean  drama 
(One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II) 

C.  LEISURE  READING — (See  following  notes  on  Leisure  Reading) 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for  the 
average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  prescribed  list, 
or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher's  Reference 

Buxton,  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Five,  Gage. 

Leisure  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  senior  high  school  literature  course. 
The  main  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  program  are: 

1.  To  establish   and  develop  the  reading   habit. 

2.  To  provide  enjoyment  through  reading. 

3.  To  develop  literary  taste,  especially  in  relation  to  the  longer  literary  work. 
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Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading  Program  in  Literature  20 

1.  From   15   to   25  percent   of   the   evaluation    of   the   student's   total   performance 
in  Literature  20  should   be  based   on  the  leisure  reading  program. 

2.  The  student's  reading  should  have  the  qualities  discussed  below: 

(a)  Variety — Students  should  read  within  five  categories  each  year,  the 
categories  being  those  given  in  Invitation  To  Read,  the  School  Book  Branch 
catalogue  which  lists  the  titles  of  books  approved  for  the  leisure  reading 
program.  Not  more  than  four  books  should  be  read  within  one  category 
unless  the  student  is  also  reading  widely  in   other  areas. 

(b)  Scope — Ten  books  per  year  is  a  reasonable  goal  for  the  average  student. 
However,  as  classes  and  students  vary  greatly,  it  is  unrealistic  to  set  a 
specific  number  for  all  Alberta  senior  high  school  students.  Some  students 
may  read  more  than  ten  books  per  year;   some  may   read  fewer. 

(c)  Quality — A  student's  reading  cannot  be  aimed  at  quantity  alone.  The 
following  "levels"  are  outlined  for  student  and  teacher  guidance.  Students 
should  work  "up  the  levels"  during  their  high  school  years. 

Level  One  (lowest  level) — Emphasis  on  action,  easy  vocabulary,  stereo- 
typed characters,  animal  adventures,  romantic  situations  (e.g.  Black  Stallion 
Returns,  Seventeenth  Summer) . 

Level  Two  (middle  level)— Well-developed  style,  more  complex  plot  struc- 
ture, large  number  of  developed  characters  than  those  of  level  one  (e.g. 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,    Good-bye  Mr.   Chips,  most  historical  novels). 

Level  Three  (highest  level) — More  highly-developed  and  consistent  theme, 
shift  in  emphasis  from  action  to  character  development,  more  complex  plot, 
universatility  of  the  experience,  realistic  setting  and  atmosphere,  philosophic 
ideas  (e.g.  Oliver  Twist,  Lord  Jim,  Madame  Curie). 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  21 

Course  Materials 

Inglis,  Stauffer  and  Larson,  Adventures  in  English  Literature.    Gage. 

Additional  material  to  supplement  the  material  of  the  text:  recordings,  tapes, 
radio  and  television  plays. 

English  Literature  21,  is  an  elective  designed  for  students  in  Grades  XI  and  XIT 
who  show  special  interest  and  reasonable  competence  in  English  literature.  The 
objectives  are: 

1.  To  increase    the    student's    power    to    enjoy    good    literature    through    both 
extensive  and  intensive  study   of  representative  works  by  the   best  writers. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  student  a  sense  of  literary  perspective. 

3.  To  assist  the  student  to  relate  literary  works  in  a  mature  way  to  the  society 
that  produced  the  works. 


Course  Content 

The  content  of  Literature  21  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  prescribed 
text,  but  individual  teachers  may  place  the  emphasis  differently  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  own  literary  scholarship,  to  that  of  their  students,  and  to  the  supple- 
mentary materials  available.    The  sequence  of  the  course  is  that  followed  in  the  text. 

Adventures  in  English  Literature  begins  with  several  short  essays  by  recent 
British  and  Canadian  authors.  Following  this  introductory  material  are  eight 
sections  giving,  in  chronological  order,  the  commonly-recognized  periods  of  English 
literary  history.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  periods  overlap,  and  that  the  division 
of  the  continuous  historical  process  in  this  way  is  arbitrary;  however,  the  historical 
and  social  introductions  given  in  the  text  form  a  necessary  skeleton  for  the  course, 
and  students  should  be  familiar  with  their  content.  Some  periods,  authors  and  literary 
types  are  better  represented  than  others.  (The  text  is  deficient,  for  example,  in  the 
Medieval  English  section  where  the  literature  given  is  in  modern  paraphrase  rather 
than  in  the  words  of  the  original).  For  this  reason  teachers  may  wish  to  supplement 
certain  parts  of  the  text. 

Not  all  of  the  material  in  each  section  need  be  covered,  and  not  all  of  the  material 
covered  should  be  given  the  same  attention.  Instead,  an  intensive  study  of  one  or 
more  literary  forms  (e.g.  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  lyric,  or  the  short  story)  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  individual  student  or  the  class  as  a  whole. 

As  many  Grade  XII  students  study  Macbeth,  the  Literature  21  and  the  English  30 
courses  should  be  articulated  in  the  drama  section.  If  the  drama  is  chosen  for 
intensive  study,  it  is  recommended  that  the  approach  given  for  the  study  of  Macbeth 
(on  page  193  of  the  text)  be  used  for  a  similar  study  of  the  modern  plays  in  the 
latter  section  of  the  book. 

The  text  for  English  Literature  21,  Adventures  in  English  Literature,  is  an 
attractively  illustrated  and  well  printed  book  with  a  distinctive  format.  The  works 
included  in  it  are  on  the  whole  the  proven  favorites,  and  the  editorial  commentary 
is  concise  and  highly  readable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  directed  at  an 
audience  well  below  University  level,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  depth  of 
one  intended  for  a  more  mature  and  critical  group.  Teachers  will  want  to  guard 
against  the  too  easy  acceptance  of  an  over-simplified  picture  of  literary  history, 
and  encourage  their  more  mature  students  to  take  a  constructively  critical  view  of  the 
editorial  material. 
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Suggested  List  of  Resource  Materials 

1.  Scholarly  editions  of  literary  works  for  background  reference  by  the  teacher 
and  the  student.    The  following  are  particularly  recommended: 

Harrison,  G.  B.  (General  Editor),  Major  British  Writers,  Volumes  I  and  II 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1959). 

Watson,  George:  Concise  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature, 
Revised  Edition.     (Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto). 

Wilson,  F.  P.  and  Banamy  Dobree  (General  Editors),  The  Oxford  History 
of  English  Literature.  (Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press).  (Volumes  II,  III, 
V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XI  are  most  useful  for  this  course). 

The  University  Book  Store  is  now  stocking  a  wide  variety  of  paperbacks, 
many  of  which  provide  useful  supplementary  material.  The  Barnes  and 
Nobel  Paperbacks  {English  Literature:  History,  Volumes  I  and  II,  and 
A  Dictionary  of  English  Literature)  are  concise,  useful  references.   $1.95  each. 

2.  Illustrative  materials  such  as  contemporary  art  works.  (Material  of  this 
type  is  now  becoming   widely   and  inexpensively   available.) 

3.  Recordings,  tapes,  films,  etc.  The  textbook  points  out  that  the  best  intro- 
duction to  a  play  is  through  an  actual  stage  or  moving  picture  performance, 
or  a  recording.  Certainly  a  play  needs  to  be  heard,  and  only  a  sophisticated 
reader  has  the  trained  imagination  to  appreciate  a  play  to  the  full  while 
reading  it  silently.  The  same  is  true  of  most  literary  forms,  and  particularly 
of  poetry.  Students  tend  to  have  a  built-in  resistance  to  poetry  on  the 
printed  page.  To  make  one's  first  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  through  a 
teacher  who  has  learned  to  read  aloud  with  skill  in  the  original,  or  to  begin  the 
study  of  Robert  Frost  by  listening  to  him  reading  his  own  poems  on  a 
recording,  can  be  an  unforgettable  experience.  To  go  on  from  there  to 
the  reading  or  recitation  aloud  in  imitation  of  such  models  is  an  essential 
second  step.  The  student  who  approaches  poetry  as  something  spoken  and 
heard,  rather  than  as  something  printed  in  formal  fashion  on  a  page,  can 
also  more  intelligently  discuss  the  nature  of  metrics  and  poetic  form  than 
one  who  depends  largely  on  a  visual  impression.  He  will  also  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  writer  who  writes  to  be  heard  and  the  writer 
who  writes  only  for  the  silent  reader.  (Examples  of  the  two  are  Milton 
and  Charles  Lamb.) 
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Section  C 
ENGLISH  30 
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ENGLISH  30 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

English  30,  a  five-credit  course  for  matriculation  students,  is  designed  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  attaining  the  following  objectives: 

A.  To  improve  the  student's  ability  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding, 
to  think  clearly,  and  to  express  his  ideas  effectively  in  both  speech  and 
writing. 

B.  To  increase  the  student's  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  literature  through 
reading,  study,  and  discussion  of  a  wide  and  varied  selection  of  essays, 
short  stories,  poetry,  novels,  and  drama  both  past  and  present. 

C.  To  increase  the  student's  ability  to  recognize  the  qualities  of  good  litera- 
ture so  that  he  may  choose  his  own  reading  with  discrimination. 

II.  MATERIALS 

A.     Short  Stories 

Authorized   Text:    Perrine,   Laurence,   Story   and   Structure.    New   York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1966. 


Teacher  and   class  will   select   a   minimum   of   ten   stories   for  class 
discussion  and  independent  reading  by  students. 


B.    Essays 


Authorized  Text:  Buxton,  et  al.   (Editors),  Points  of  View.  Scarborough, 
Ontario:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1967. 

Teacher  and  class  will  select  minimum  of  ten  essays  for  class  dis- 
cussion and  independent  reading  by  students. 

Poetry 

1.  Authorized   Text:   Charlesworth   and   Lee    (Editors),   An  Anthology 
of  Verse.  Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press,   1964. 

A   number   of   poems   to   be   selected    for   class   discussion    and 
independent  reading. 

2.  From  the  following  sources,  one  or  more  poets  to  be  studied  in  depth: 

a)  Leggett  Glen  (Editor),  12  Poets.  New  York:  Rinehart  and 
Company,  1958.  (Includes  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Pope,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  Browning,  Emily  Dickinson,  Housman,  Yeats, 
E.  A.  Robinson,  Frost,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Introduction  and  notes  on 
each  poet.) 

b)  Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales  (Croft  Classics) 

c)  Coleridge:  Selected  Poems  (Croft  Classics) 

d)  Donne:  Selected  Poems  (Croft  Classics) 

e)  Keats:  Selected  Poems  (Croft  Classics) 

f)  Tennyson:  Selected  Poems  (Croft  Classics) 
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D.  Novels 

One  or  more  to  be  studied  from  the  following  list: 

Bronte,  Emily Wuthering  Heights 

Cary,  Joyce  The  Horse's  Mouth 

Conrad,  Joseph Lord  Jim 

Conrad,  Joseph  Heart  of  Darkness 

Dostoevsky,  Fedor  M.  Crime  and  Punishment 

Dreiser,  Theodore An  American  Tragedy 

Eliot,  George Adam  Bede 

Forester,  E.  M.  Passage  to  India 

Grove,  F.  P Fruits  of  the  Earth 

Hardy,  Thomas Return  of  the  Native 

Lederer  &  Brudick The  Ugly  American 

Lewis,  Sinclair Arrowsmith 

Melville,  Herman  _ Billy  Budd 

Orwell,  George 1984 

Paton,  Alan  Cry,  The  Beloved  Country 

Steinbeck,  John Grapes  of  Wrath 

E.  Drama 

One  or  more  Shakespearean  and  one  or  more  modern  plays  from   the 
following  list: 

1.  Shakespeare Macbeth 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV  (part  1) 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra 

Othello 

2.  Modern  Plays 

Brecht,  Bertold The  Life  of  Galileo 

Ibsen,  Henrik A  Doll's  House 

Miller,  Arthur Death  of  a  Salesman 

Shaw,  G.  B. Caesar  and  Cleopatra 

Sheridan,  Richard  B The  Rivals 

F.  Language 

Corbin,   Perrin,   and   Buxton,   Guide    to   Modern   English,    Scarborough, 
Ontario:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1959. 

G.  Teacher  References 

1.  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  New 
York:  Harcourt  &  Brace,  1961. 

2.  Hans  Guth,  English  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1964. 
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III.  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  READING,  DISCUSSION  AND 
WRITING 

A.  The  class  study  of  drama,  short  stories,  poetry,  essays,  and  one  or  two 
novels  should  help  students  to  become  aware  of  the  meaning,  the  impli- 
cations, the  writer's  intention,  and,  to  some  degree,  the  artistry  that 
contributes  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  piece  of  literature. 

The  following  group  of  questions  may  suggest  a  few  guidelines: 

1.  What  is  the  writer  saying  about  man  and  his  motives,  dreams,  and 
ideals;  his  relationship  with  other  men  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lives;  his  conflicts,  strengths,  weaknesses,  successes,  and  failures? 
What  is  the  writer's  point  of  view  toward  his  characters?  What  is 
his  view  of  life?  What  is  his  purpose?  Is  he  optimistic,  pessimistic, 
didactic,  satirical,  logical,  emotional,  critical,  informative,  or  ironical? 

2.  Why  did  the  writer  choose  the  particular  genre — sonnet,  ballad, 
short  story,  drama,  novel,  or  essay — that  he  used  to  present  his 
message?  Why  did  he  select  certain  words  and  images?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  form  of  the  selection  and  its  content?  How 
has  the  writer  manipulated  language  or  exploited  its  resources  to 
achieve  clarity  or  force?  Where  has  he  succeeded  in  attaining  his 
objectives  and.  where  has  he  failed? 

3.  How  is  the  selection  related  to  other  selections  in  point  of  view, 
theme,  design,  or  treatment  of  the  material?  How  are  similarities 
and  differences  revealed? 

B.  In  searching  for  the  meaning,  implications,  purpose,  and  artistry  of  a 
piece  of  literature,  the  class  should  have  many  opportunities  to  become 
involved  in  discussion.  Though  there  will  be  times  when  the  teacher  is 
required  to  lecture  briefly,  teacher  exposition  should  not  dominate  litera- 
ture classes.  Perhaps  our  constant  temptation  to  tell  the  students  "all 
we  know"  can  be  resisted  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  idea  that  a  discussion  of 
literature  should  help  students  to  develop  certain  skills  and  abilities  as 
well  as  knowledge.  It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  a  year's  work  in  litera- 
ture, each  student  will  have  grown  in  the  following: 

1.  The  ability  to  gather  information  from  reading  and  listening. 

2.  The  ability  to  express  ideas  clearly  in  speech  and  writing,  using  a 
level  of  English  appropriate  to  the  topic  and  the  situation.  That  is, 
in  an  informal  situation  there  is  nothing  "incorrect"  about  calling 
someone  a  square,  or  a  creep  or  a  nice  guy,  or  a  pretty  good  fellow; 
however,  in  discussing  Clyde  Griffiths  in  An  American  Tragedy 
or  the  villages  in  "The  Lottery",  students  should  be  "reaching"  for 
words  that  will  describe  character  with  precision:  terms  like  callous, 
ruthless,  ingenious,  ingenuous,  versatile,  integrity,  introvert,  and 
inferiority  complex  have  a  place  in  a  classroom  where  human  be- 
havior is  being  analyzed. 

3.  The  ability  to  support  ideas  by  reference  to  the  selection  being  dis- 
cussed or  to  the  life  of  its  writer  or  to  other  selections — and  to  revise 
opinions  in  the  light  of  new  information  contributed  by  other  class 
members. 
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4.  The  ability  to  look  upon  a  class  discussion  as  a  cooperative  search 
for  truth  rather  than  as  a  competition;  that  is,  the  student  needs 
to  learn  to  discuss  ideas  objectively  and  dispassionately  with  the 
understanding  that  a  classmate's  opposition  to  his  ideas  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  personal  attack. 

C.  The  foregoing  suggestions  indicate  procedures  that  will  integrate  literature 
and  language  activities.  This  integration  is  considered  important,  because 
a  growing  body  of  research  indicates  that  one  develops  skill  in  using 
language  as  he  increases  his  knowledge  of  words,  his  understanding  of 
varied  sentence  patterns,  and  his  awareness  of  the  devices  used  by  effective 
speakers  and  writers  when  they  attempt  to  evoke  a  response  in  their  lis- 
teners or  readers.  That  is,  the  student's  knowledge  of  words  and  their 
ways  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  wide  reading;  it  may  also  be 
increased  by  an  examination  of  a  selection  of  literature  as  a  composition 
with  the  objective  of  finding  out  what  good  writers  do  when  they  put 
words  together  to  communicate  thought.  The  following  may  suggest  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  literary  selections  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussions about  language  and  rhetoric: 

1.  Examine  some  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  a  selection,  giving  some 
attention  to  the  derivation  and  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words 
(etymology);  to  the  levels  and  varieties  of  usage  that  depend  upon 
time,  place  and  situation;  to  illustrations  of  national  and  regional 
dialects;  to  words  like  recognize,  cognomen,  and  incognito  that  are 
related  to  each  other  by  being  structured  from  the  same  roots. 

2.  Without  becoming  too  involved  in  all  the  terms  used  by  linguistic 
scholars,  give  some  attention  to  semantics:  discuss  denotation  and 
connotation,  the  figurative  use  of  language,  "loaded  words",  "purr 
words"  and  "snarl  words",  and  the  writer's  reason  for  selecting  the 
words  that  he  used  from  the  abundant  synonyms  which  give  the 
English  language  its  power  and  its  flexibility. 

3.  Assist  the  student  to  increase  his  recognition  vocabulary  by  using 
not  only  the  dictionary  but  context  clues,  past  experience,  and  his 
increasing  knowledge  of  roots  and  affixes.  Attempt  to  develop  his 
awareness  of  the  structure  of  words  by  examining  the  words  them- 
selves, rather  than  having  him  try  to  memorize  lists  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes;  that  is,  encourage  an  inductive  approach  to  language. 

4.  As  the  student  increases  his  knowledge  of  words,  encourage  him  to 
transfer  words  from  his  "recognition"  vocabulary  to  his  speech  and 
writing.  For  example,  a  student  may  know  the  meaning  of  callous 
or  ruthless  when  he  meets  it  in  his  reading;  he  may  not  use  the  word 
unless  he  is  participating  in  an  English  program  that  places  some 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  selecting  the  most  precise  word  to  com- 
municate an  idea.  The  student  also  needs  to  distinguish  between  the 
most  appropriate  word  and  the  biggest  word;  we  are  looking  for 
clear  writing,  not  inflated  writing. 

5.  Analyze  the  occasional  paragraph  to  find  out  how  writers  achieve 
variety  in  sentence  structure.  Note  the  use  of  balance,  parallelism, 
parenthetical  expressions,  interruption,  change  of  word  order,  loose 
periodic,  and  aggregating  sentences,  coordination  and  subordination. 
If  grammar  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  program,  use  the  principles  of 
modern  grammar  developed  by  linguists  rather  than  vague  definitions 
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and  prescriptions.  That  is,  concentrate  upon  inflection,  derivational 
affixes,  form  classes,  structure  words,  and  basic  sentence  patterns. 
If  a  teacher  has  not  developed  some  understanding  of  modern  linguis- 
tics he  is  advised  to  omit  a  formal  study  of  grammar  from  his  program, 
rather  than  spend  class  time  on  the  so-called  "traditional"  grammar, 
because  it  is  an  inadequate  and  inaccurate  description  of  the  language, 
it  holds  little  interest  for  students,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
negligible  effect  upon  one's  ability  to  use  his  language.  To  the 
teacher  who  has  some  acquaintanceship  with  modern  grammar,  any 
good  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  can  serve  as  a  corpus  for  an  investigation 
of  the  forms  and  structures  of  the  English  language. 

6.  Help  students  to  see  how  good  writers  use  concrete  illustrations, 
example,  irony,  paradox,  and  imagery  to  assist  the  reader  to  visualize 
and  to  respond.  The  teacher  will  find  abundant  illustrative  questions 
and  suggested  procedures  in  Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching 
Language  and  Literature;  Laurence  Perrine,  Story  and  Structure; 
Margaret  Ryan,  Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback;  the  Introduction 
to  Points  of  View;  and  in  Section  IV  of  this  guide,  "Suggested 
Approaches  to  Different  Literary  Materials." 

7.  Examine  the  ways  in  which  writers  organize  their  material  to  achieve 
unity  and  continuity.  What  are  the  main  ideas?  Is  support  for  the 
ideas  based  upon  the  writer's  opinion,  his  experience,  observation, 
experiment,  reading,  or  statements  by  authorities?  How  are  the 
writer's  paragraphs  developed — by  anecdote,  illustration,  examples, 
comparison,  contrast,  narrative,  or  a  combination  of  these? 

Occasionally  the  student  may  attempt  a  brief  outline  of  a  poem  or 
essay  to  discover  how  it  is  structured.  This  examination  of  what 
other  writers  have  done  may  provide  the  student  with  some  guidance 
for  achieving  logical  development  in  his  own  writing. 

8.  Sometimes  the  work  of  a  good  writer  can  be  used  as  a  model  to 
guide  the  student  in  his  attempts  to  achieve  new  and  varied  effects 
in  his  writing.  For  example,  students  may  attempt  to  describe  a 
restaurant,  a  supermarket,  or  the  lunch  hour  in  the  school  cafeteria, 
using  as  a  model  Steinbeck's  terse  description  of  the  hamburger  stands 
along  Route  66  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Or  Robertson  Davies' 
single-paragraph  essays  in  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Marchbanks  may 
offer  suggestions  to  students  who  wish  to  present  a  humorous  account 
of  some  aspect  of  contemporary  life,  such  as  TV  advertising,  school 
elections,  or  the  tests  and  procedures  involved  in  securing  a  driver's 
license. 

In  his  English  Today  and  Tomorrow  (an  excellent  reference  for  high- 
school  teachers),  Hans  Guth  discusses  these  relationships  between 
literature  and  language  at  some  length.  His  general  thesis  is  expressed 
in  the  following  statements: 

The  first  business  of  instruction  in  rhetoric  is  to  expose  the 
student  to  the  written  word.  By  and  large,  the  effective  writer  is 
the  one  who  has  first  been  a  voracious  reader  ...  If  instruction 
in  rhetoric  is  to  bear  fruit,  the  student  must  see  the  strategies  and 
devices  of  good  prose  at  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading, 
assigned  and  unassigned.1 

xHans  Guth,  English  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  Prentice- 
Hall,  1964. 
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D.  The  foregoing  discussion  implies  that  an  important  criterion  for  determin- 
ing the  success  of  this  program  is  the  amount  of  student  growth  in  the 
ability  to  read  materials  independently,  to  make  reasonably  valid  judgments 
about  literature,  and  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  class  presentations  and 
discussions.  As  the  term  progresses,  various  opportunities  for  students' 
acceptance  of  responsibility  should  frequently  replace  formal  "teaching"; 
that  is,  the  teacher  can  often  become  a  guide,  a  consultant,  a  "referee" 
rather  than  a  dispenser  of  information.  Many  teachers  have  found  that 
students  in  these  classes  can  make  very  effective  contributions  by  partici- 
pating in  such  activities  as  the  following: 

1.  After  some  preparation,  each  student  may  accept  responsibility  for 
leading  a  class  discussion  on  a  short  poem. 

2.  A  small  group  of  students  accepts  responsibility  for  presenting  infor- 
mation and  leading  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  a  single  poet. 

3.  A  group  of  students  presents  a  "poetry  reading"  program  to  a  number 
of  classes  in  the  auditorium  or  to  a  meeting  of  parents  or  teachers. 

4.  A  group  of  students  leads  the  discussion  of  a  Shakespearean  or 
modern  play,  and  a  second  group  illustrates  the  discussion  by  pre- 
senting one  or  more  scenes  from  the  play  being  discussed. 

5.  A  panel  of  students  discusses  a  novel  or  a  short  story,  giving  some 
attention  to  such  aspects  as  the  writer's  purpose,  and  his  theme,  plot, 
characterization,  and  success  or  failure  in  producing  an  artistic  piece 
of  work. 


IV.  SUGGESTED  APPROACHES  TO  DIFFERENT  LITERARY  MATERIALS 

The  suggestions  in  this  section  have  been  given  by  a  number  of  teachers 
who  have  used  many  of  the  materials  in  experimental  programs  during  the 
year  1966-67.  Because  it  is  understood  that  methods  which  are  effective  for 
one  teacher  or  one  class  may  not  always  be  successful  for  other  teachers  in 
different  situations,  the  approaches,  topics  and  student  activities  listed  in  the 
pages  that  follow  are  to  be  considered  as  suggestions  only.  All  teachers  of 
English  30  classes  are  encouraged  to  select  the  materials  and  to  try  various 
methods  that  they  think  most  appropriate  to  the  interests  and  aptitude  of 
their  students. 

A.     Short  Stories 

1.  The  prescribed  anthology  of  short  stories,  Story  and  Structure  con- 
tains a  wealth  of  resource  material  for  presenting  this  section  of  the 
course.  Part  One  of  the  text  has  nine  divisions,  each  dealing  with  a 
specific  element  of  the  short  story.  The  divisions  are  as  follows: 


1. 

2. 

Escape  and  Interpretation 
Plot 

3. 

Character 

4. 

Theme 

5. 

Point  of  View 

6. 

7. 

Symbol  and  Irony 
Emotion  and  Humor 

8. 
9. 

Fantasy 

The  Scale  of  Value 
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These   elements   are   well   illustrated    in   the   stories   which   follow   each 
explanation. 

In  addition,  many  guide  questions  follow  each  story  to  assist  both  teacher 
and  student  in  a  mature  interpretation. 

2.     Teacher  References 

a.  Pannwitt,  Barbara,  The  Art  of  Short  Fiction.  Scarborough,  Ont.: 
W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1964.  ($2.75). 

A  discussion  of  the  art  of  the  short  story  followed  by  a  number 
of  excellent  short  stories  by  such  writers  as  Mansfield,  Crane, 
Bradbury,  Chekhov,  Conrad,  Updike,  Coppard,  London,  Melville, 
Kafka  and  Camus.  Following  each  story  are  critical  comments 
and  questions  for  discussion. 

b.  Current-Garcia   and   Patrick,   What  Is    the  Short  Story?   Scar- 
borough, Ont.:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  1961.  ($2.75) 

Twenty-seven  essays  about  the  development,  structure,  and 
functions  of  the  short  story,  by  such  writers  as  Irving,  Poe, 
Hawthorne,  Chekhov,  James,  Hart,  Mathews,  Canby,  Cory, 
Lardner,  Shaw  and  Maugham.  Also  included  are  thirty  short 
stories  by  outstanding  writers,  both  past  and  present. 


B.     Essays 


Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  Chapter  II 
"Logical  Thinking"  (p.  73-115)  provides  numerous  practical  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  many  essays  which  require  a  good  deal  of  logical  thinking 
by  the  student. 

The  introduction  to  the  text,  Points  of  View,  discusses  objectives,  and 
suggests  a  number  of  procedures. 


1.      Suggestions  for  Introducing  the  Essay 

a.  FORM 

(1)  How  is  the  essay  distinguishable  from  other  prose  forms 
such  as  the  novel,  short  story,  letter,  biography,  auto- 
biography, diary? 

(2)  Who  first  %  used  this  form  of  prose  writing?  (Introduce 
MONTAIGNE  and  his  purpose  for  writing  the  essay.) 

(3)  According  to  Carl  Van  Doren  in  "A  Note  on  the  Essay", 
what  four  characteristics  distinguish  the  essay  from  other 
literary  genre? 

(4)  The  essay  is  the  best  form  for  stating  opinions.  Emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  essayist  having  "something  to  say". 
(Read  "What  is  Opinion?"  by  Randolph  Bourne). 

b.  SUBJECT,  THEME  AND  PERSONALITY 
Refer  again  to  "A  Note  on  the  Essay"  to  show: 

(1)   that  there  is  no  limitation  on  choice  of  subject, 
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(2)  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  necessity  dependent 
upon  the  personal  opinion  of  the  author,  his  particular 
theme,  and  his  purpose — to  amuse,  to  inform,  to  stimulate, 
to  convince. 

(3)  that  specific  subjects  may  be  broadly  classified  under  head- 
ings such  as:  politics,  religion,  social  morality,  education, 
literary  criticism,  and  humor. 

(4)  that  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  his  subject  will  reveal 
his  personality,  his  prejudices  and  his  wisdom  (or  lack  of 
it);  the  examples  he  chooses  to  support  his  arguments  will 
reveal  his  background,  his  breadth  of  experience  and  study. 
(Refer  again  to  Montaigne  and  read  his  essay  "Of  Giving 
the  Lie"). 


STYLE 

( 1 )  Although  a  writer  may  be  using  the  essay  form,  and  although 
he  may  be  talking  about  a  commonplace  subject,  and  even 
though  his  theme  may  have  been  used  by  other  essayists, 
style  will  give  his  work  individuality  and  freshness.  (Read 
from  the  text  the  essays  on  education.) 

(a)  "Of  Studies"  by  Francis  Bacon 

(b)  "The  Ignorance  of  the  Learned"   by  William  Hazlitt 

(c)  "No  School  Report"  by  J.  B.  Priestley 

(Refer  to  Carl  Van  Doren's  "Note  on  the  Essay"  "Let  him 
be  more  sententious  like  Bacon,  etc."  Use  these  three  writers 
to  study  differences  in  style.) 

(2)  A  teacher's  own  selection  of  passages  written  in  various 
styles  may  be  presented  to  the  student  for  comparison.  In 
each  passage  the  student  needs  to  be  aware  of  how  the 
writer  has  used  the  tools  of  style  to  achieve  clarity,  emphasis, 
interest  and  uniqueness.  For  this  reason  the  student  might 
study  such  aspects  as  the  following: 

(a)  the  choice  of  words,  figures  of  speech,  sensory  impres- 
sions, implication  and  symbolism. 

(b)  parallelism  and  sentence  structure. 

(c)  essay  structure — the  relationships  of  paragraphs,  co- 
herent development,  transitional  devices,  introduction 
and  conclusion. 

(d)  As  a  review  the  class  might  discuss  some  of  the  following 
questions  and  statements: 

(1)  What  is  an  essay? 

(2)  Familiar  essays  and  essayists. 

(3)  "To  write  well  is  to  think  well,  to  feel  well,  and 
to  render  well;  it  is  to  possess  at  once  intellect, 
soul  and  taste." 

(4)  "What  I  like  in  an  author  is  not  what  he  says  but 
what  he  whispers." 

(5)  "He  who  is  afraid  to  use  an  T  in  his  writing  will 
never  make  a  good  essayist." 
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(6)  "A  good  essay  is  one  that  will  be  read  more  than 
once." 

(7)  "Style  is  a  man's  own;  it  is  part  of  his  nature." 

(8)  "One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author." 

(If  the  short  stories  are  taken  first,  one  might  move 
from  Joyce  Cary's  short  story,  "A  Special  Occasion"  to 
his  essay,  "What  Men  Live  By.") 

2.  Suggested  Approaches 

The  following  approaches  are  discussed  briefly  in   the  introduction 
to  Points  of  View. 

a.  Chronological  Approach 

b.  Thematic  Approach 

Examples: 

( 1 )  Luxury  or  Poverty,  which  is  the  better  for  man? 

(a)  James  Boswell — "On  Wealth,  Poverty  and  Merit". 

(b)  Hilaire  Belloc— "On  Poverty" 

(c)  Theodore  Dreiser — "On  Being  Poor" 

(2)  Education 

(a)  Francis  Bacon — "Of  Studies" 

(b)  William  Hazlitt — "The  Ignorance  of  the  Learned" 

(c)  J.  B.  Priestley— "No  School  Report" 

c.  Comparative  Approach 

Example: 

Compare  the  form,  structure,  and  style  of  19th  century  and 

20th  century  essays. 

3.  Writing  Based  on  the  Essay 

a.  General  Reference: 

Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire:  Teaching  Language  and  Literature, 
Chapter  10,  "Written  Expression" 

page  495-504 

page  522-532 

page  534-540 

These    references    contain    excellent    material    for    teaching 
students  to  write  essays. 

b.  Some  Suggested  Topics 

(1)  Discuss  the  theme  of  any  one  essay  studied  this  term.  The 
following  questions  are  suggested  guidelines  for  your 
answer: 

(a)  What  is  the  artist  saying?  (What  does  he  mean?) 

(b)  How  does  he  say  it?  (What  technique  does  he  use?) 

(c)  Why  does  he  say  it?  (What  is  his  purpose?) 
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(2)  "The  observations  of  great  writers  are  not  pertinent  only 
to  the  time  in  which  the  authors  lived.  Their  conclusions 
are  applicable  to  today's  society  and  problems."  Discuss 
the  validity  of  this  statement  with  specific  references  to 
any  three  essays  written  before  the  twentieth  century. 

(3)  'Every  essay  is  a  personal  essay  because  the  essayist  ex- 
presses his  personal  viewpoints  and  gives  evidence  revealing 
the  influences  in  his  own  life."  Show  how  this  statement 
can  be  applied  to  the  work  of  any  three  essayists  studied 
during  this  course. 

(4)  Nonfiction  aims  at  "the  truth  of  correspondence";  that  is, 
nonfiction  should  present  information  which  corresponds 
to  the  facts  of  the  world.  Comment  on  any  two  essays  you 
have  studied  this  year  that  support  or  refute  this  statement. 

(5)  "An  ending  must  tie  together  satisfactorily  all  of  the  ele- 
ments which  have  been  leading  to  it.  For  an  author  to 
introduce  a  new  and  unrelated  element  at  the  end  is  to 
cheat  the  reader."  Show  how  the  organization  of  any  essay 
studied  during  this  course  does  lead  to  the  final  observation 
of  the  essayist. 

(6)  The  satirist  aims  at  improving  humanity  by  holding  its 
foibles   up   to   ridicule.   Choose   any   essayist   using   satire. 

(a)  Identify  what  he  is  satirizing. 

(b)  Discuss  his  use  of  such  satirical  techniques  as  irony, 
exaggeration,  holding  a  mirror  to  life,  ridicule. 

(7)  From  your  reading  of  essays  selected  from  four  centuries 
of  writing,  show  whether  man's  attitude  toward  book 
learning  has  changed  in  any  way.  Refer  to  specific  essays 
to  prove  your  argument. 

(8)  Referring  to  an  essay  from  each  century,  discuss  whether 
man's  attitude  to  woman  has  changed  in  the  last  four 
hundred  years. 

(9)  Randolph  Bourne  suggests  that  opinion  is  only  valid  if, 
like  a  scientific  hypothesis,  it  is  an  educated  guess  based 
on  the  widest  possible  survey  of  facts.  Using  Bourne's 
evaluation,  discuss  the  validity  of  the  opinion  in  one  of 
the  essays  of  your  text. 

(10)  Compare  and  contrast  the  contribution  of  Montaigne  and 
Bacon  to  the  development  of  literary  essay  writing. 

(11)  Discuss  twentieth  century  essay  writers  as  a  mirror  of  our 
modern  society  and  its  problems. 

(12)  Compare  Addison  and  Steele  with  one  or  two  twentieth 
century  essayists  as  commentators  on  human  behaviour. 

(13)  Prepare  a  rebuttal  to  Thoreau's  attitude  of  "simplicity"  in 
"Life  in  the  Woods".  Support  your  position. 

(14)  Assess  Wylie's  thesis  that  "a  normal  childhood  is  normally 
dangerous"  in  "Safe  and  Insane". 
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(15)  In  a  companion  essay  compare  what  you  live  by  (stan- 
dards, ideals,  goals)  with  Joyce  Cary's  "What  Men  Live 
By". 

(16)  In  what  ways  does  Hazlitt  overstate  his  case  in  "The 
Ignorance  of  the  Learned?" 

(17)  Write  an  essay  on  The  City  Personality  OR  The  Rural 
Prairie  Personality  as  a  parallel  to  Bruce  Hutchison's 
"The  Canadian  Personality". 

(18)  Which  essay  in  the  anthology  fitted  best  into  YOUR 
philosophy  of  life — and  why? 

(19)  Write  an  essay  on  "On  Being  Rich"  as  a  parallel  to  Theo- 
dore Dreiser's  "On  Being  Poor". 

(20)  Views  on  education  have  been  presented  in  a  number  of 
selections  you  have  studied  this  year.  Choose  the  writer 
of  one  of  these  and  give  his  probable  opinions  on  the  school 
you  are  attending.  Include  his  evaluation  of  the  facilities, 
the  curriculum  and  the  instruction  provided. 

(21)  A  number  of  selections  studied  in  Grade  X  to  XII  stress, 
"Live  the  simple  life  and  be  happy".  Summarize,  and 
support  or  challenge,  the  views  presented  by  one  or  more 
writers  on  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  living  close  to  nature. 

C.     Poetry  —  English  30 

"If  we  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  teach  poetry  then  we  shall  be 
secure:  the  rest  of  our  work  in  English  will  follow  by  implication.  Poetry 
is  language  used  for  its  deepest  and  most  accurate  purposes.  That  more 
people  are  writing  poetry  than  reading  it,  that  few  pupils  go  on  reading 
poetry  when  they  leave  school,  that  poetry  matters  little  to  the  modern 
world — these  arguments  of  today  we  must  take  into  account,  but  despise 
if  they  are  used  to  discourage  us.  If,  that  is,  we  care  at  all  for  our  language 
.  .  .  And  if,  and  this  is  essential,  we  like  poetry."2 

Within  the  context  of  Holbrook's  comments,  the  following  are  some 
observations  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  poetry  to  academically  talented 
groups. 

1.     The  Anthology 

More  important  than  the  anthology  chosen  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  any  anthology  used  will  probably  be  insufficient  for  a  given  class. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  ignore  the  poetry  in  the  anthology  which 
leaves  them  unmoved  and  to  substitute  for  it  those  poems  for  which  they 
feel  some  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  mimeograph  machine,  the  opaque 
projector,  and  the  record  player  are  indispensible  aids  to  the  teacher  of 
poetry,  since  with  them  it  becomes  quite  possible  to  present  poetry  which 
is  not  in  the  text.  Care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  a  recording  to  select 
the  best  reading  available;  this  may  not  be  the  one  given  by  the  poet. 

2  Holbrook,  English  For  Maturity,  p.  63.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961. 
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2.  The  Students'  Role 

The  essential  factors,  teacher  enthusiasm  and  interest,  are  even  more  vital 
qualities  in  the  student  reaction.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  providing 
scope  for  student  preference  increases  when  one  is  dealing  with  matricu- 
lation students  because  they  are  also  more  academically  independent. 
Provision  for  student  preference  also  provides  for  growth  of  the  ultimate 
talent — the  ability  to  make  critical  judgments  about  poetry.  To  this  end, 
the  following  are  suggested: 

a)  Ideally,  students  might  be  encouraged  to  create  their  ov/n  anthologies 
of  poetry  composed  of  poems  which  they  enjoy  and  one  which  they 
might  have  created.  They  should  be  given  opportunity  to  discuss 
and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  their  poetry  and  their  choices  of  another's 
verse.  If  a  loose-leaf  notebook  is  used,  the  student  may  remove  poetry 
which  no  longer  interests  him. 

b)  Students  should  present  poetry  of  their  choice  to  the  class;  subse- 
quently they  could  act  as  leaders  for  class  discussion  of  the  poetry. 
Alternatively,  groups  of  students  could  work  together  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  poetry  session. 

c)  Each  student,  working  either  in  a  small  group  or  as  a  member  of  the 
whole  class  engage  in  one  depth  study  of  a  poet's  work.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  study  is  based  chiefly  on  the  poet's  work 
and  not  on  secondary  sources.  With  good  students,  and  with  the 
same  proviso,  a  study  of  a  literary  era  might  be  undertaken.  Literary 
generalizations  should  be  based  chiefly  on  the  literature,  although 
historical,  philosophical,  and  biographical  influence  may  also  receive 
some  attention. 

3.  The  Teachers'  Role 

a)  The  teacher's  function  in  teaching  a  poem  is  largely  the  teaching 
of  how  to  read  a  poem.  This  implies  that  the  primary  attention 
should  be  to  a  close,  detailed  look  at  the  poem  itself,  and  not  to  those 
things  which  are  peripheral  to  most  poems  such  as  the  biography  of 
the  poet  or  the  poem  in  historical  perspective. 

b)  What  a  poem  says  is  inextricably  linked  to  how  it  is  said.  Thus  the 
study  of  poetic  technique  should  not  be  an  isolated  activity  but  should 
be  undertaken  only  as  one  means  of  discovering  poetic  meaning.  For 
example,  discovery  of  the  effect  on  the  meaning  of  a  sonnet  of  its 
division  into  octave  and  sestet  is  far  more  important  than  rote 
memorization  of  the  poetic  features  of  the  verse  form. 

c)  One  of  the  teacher's  functions  might  be  the  grouping  of  the  poems 
in  the  anthology  to  reflect  current  class  interests.  Poems  may  be 
grouped  by  theme  (love,  death,  aspiration,  feelings  of  awe)  or  to 
reveal  technique  (the  impact  and  the  potential  of  the  heroic  couplet; 
the  effect  of  rhyme  or  assonance  on  the  meanings  of  certain  poems). 

d)  Finally,  poetry  taught  as  suggested  in  (a)  and  (b)  above  will  make 
the  writing  of  poetry  a  natural  extension.  In  student  poems  as  in  all 
others,  form  is  subservient  to  meaning  and  is  only  an  aid  to  precision 
of  communication. 
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4.     Teachers'  Reference 

These  will  prove  helpful,  not  as  sources  of  material  for  presentation  to 
the  class,  but  as  examples  of  possible  ways  of  reading  a  poem. 

Brooks  &  Warren,  Understanding  Poetry 

Brooks,  C,  The  Well-Wrought  Urn 

Ciardi,  J.,  How  Does  a  Poem  Mean? 

Wadsworth  Publishing  Company,  Poems 

Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature 

Walsh,  Chad,  Doors  Into  Poetry 

D.     The  Novel 

I.  In  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  novel,  teachers  are  urged  to 
read  Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback  by  Margaret  Ryan,  published  by 
Collier-Macmillan  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  They  will  find  in  this  text 
valuable  assistance  in  understanding  the  craft  of  the  novelist.  The  basic 
elements,  literary  devices,  and  form  that  characterize  the  novel  are  all 
discussed,  and  fourteen  novels  are  analyzed.  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  contents  of  this  primary  reference. 

Ryan,  Margaret,  Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback 

Summary  of  Contents: 

Chapter  I       Developing  Appreciation 

Chapter  II     Choosing  a  Novel  for  a  Class 

Specific  novels  are  summarized  so  that  a  teacher  may  have 
some  guidance  in  selecting  a  novel  for  a  particular  class. 

Schaefer,  Jack _ Shane 

Steinbeck,  John  The  Pearl 

Richter,  Conrad The  Light  in  the  Forest 

Hilton,  James Lost  Horizon 

Boulle,  Pierre  Face  of  a  Hero 

Nordoff  and  Hall Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 

Wilder,  Thornton  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 

Llewellyn,  Richard  How  Green  Was  My  Valley 

Buck,  Pearl The  Good  Earth 

Wharton,  Edith Ethan  Frome 

Paton,  Alan  Cry,  The  Beloved  Country 

Marquand,  John Point  of  No  Return 

Clark,  Walter  Van  Tilberg  The  Ox-Bow  Incident 

Faulkner,  William Intruders  in  the  Dust 

Chapter  III     Understanding  the  Novelist's  Craft 

(a)  The  Basic  Elements:  setting,  plot,  characters,  and  theme 

(b)  Literary  Devices:  Imagery,  symbolism,  irony 

(c)  Form 

(d)  Structure 

(e)  Style 
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Chapter  IV     Teaching  the  Novel 

(a)  Composing  Appropriate  Questions 

(b)  Making  a  Time  Plan 

(c)  Devising  an  Introduction 

(d)  Directing  Class  Study 

(e)  Discussion 

(f)  The  Essay,  a  Means  of  Evaluation 

Chapter  V      Teaching  Specific  Novels 

Study  guides  are  given  for  teaching  each  of  the  fourteen 
novels  listed  in  Chapter  II 

Chapter  VI    Teaching  Several  Novels  Concurrently 

II.     Other  Teacher  References 

Considerable  help  in  teaching  the  novel  is  given  on  pages  633-646  of 
Teaching  Language  and  Literature  by  Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire.  Other 
useful  references  are  the  following: 


Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Copyrig 

Forster,  E.  M. 

Aspects  of  the  Novel 

Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  Inc. 

1954 

Gordon,  Caroline 

How  to  Read  a  Novel 

Viking  Press 

1958 

Leavis,  F.  R. 

The  Great  Tradition 

Lubbock,  Percy 

The  Craft  of  Fiction 

Jonathan  Cape 

1921 

Muir,  Edwin 

The  Structure  of  the 
Novel 

Hogarth  Press 

1960 

Ryan,  Margaret 

The  Technique  of  the 
Novel 

Citadel  Press 

1964 

The  following   approaches   to   the   novel   are   suggested   as   broad    guide 
lines  only: 

1.  Extract  the  significant  events  of  the  story. 

2.  Setting,  in  the  novel,  may  be  used  not  only  as  a  physical  backdrop 
for  the  action  but  to  suggest  mood,  to  influence  and/or  reveal 
character,  and  to  indicate  the  novelist's  attitude.  Discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  in  any  one  of  the  novels  read  this  year. 

3.  With  examples  and  illustrations  from  one  novel  studied,  discuss  the 
use  of  foreshadowing. 

4.  The  narrator's  viewpoint  is  of  vital  importance  in  most  fiction,  (See 
Story  and  Structure,  Chapter  5).  Why  did  the  author  use  this 
particular  viewpoint  or  viewpoints  in  the  novel  you  studied? 

5.  Compare  the  presentation  of  two  characters  in  a  novel  studied  this 
year.  (See  Story  and  Structure,  Chapter  3.) 

6.  Show  how  one  scene  vividly  dramatizes  a  main  character  and  at  the 
same  time  relates  to  the  plot  development  of  the  entire  novel. 
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7.  Which  character  in  the  novel  would  you  find  it  easy  to  live  with 
and  why?  Difficult  to  live  with  and  why? 

8.  It  is  comforting  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  others  through  the 
reading  of  novels.  What  mistakes  were  made  by  characters  in  the 
novel  you  have  studied?  How  would  you  have  avoided  these  mistakes? 

9.  Some  critics  say  that  coincidence  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
author's  attempt  to  create  a  legend.  Others  argue  that  coincidental 
occurrences  rob  the  story  of  true  reality  or  even  credibility.  What  do 
you  think?  Support  your  opinion  by  referring  to  one  or  more  novels 
you  have  studied. 

10.  A  writer  is  sometimes  able  to  create  in  the  reader  a  feeling  (love, 
respect,  sympathy,  or  antipathy)  toward  one  or  more  of  the  charac- 
ters in  a  novel.  What  feeling  did  you  have  for  each  of  the  following 
characters?  How  did  the  writer  manage  to  engender  this  emotional 
response? 

E.     Drama 

Although  each  play  is  to  some  extent  a  rule  unto  itself,  students  should 
be  aware  of  the  elements  of  dramatic  critical  analysis  common  to  all  plays: 

1.      Conflict 

Since  without  conflict  there  is  no  real  drama,  each  play  should  reveal 
one  or  more  major  conflicts  .  .  .  the  more  conflict  the  more  theatri- 
cally effective  the  play  usually  is.  The  conflict  may  involve  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

(a)  Man  against  man. 

(b)  Man  against  himself. 

(c)  Man  against  a  group. 

(d)  Man  against  the  world. 

(e)  Man  against  fate  or  nature  or  the  supernatural. 

For  study: 
(i)    To  what  extent  were   the  conflicts  resolved?  Partially?  Com- 
pletely? 

(iii)  How  were  the  conflicts  resolved?  Would  the  methods  used  to 
resolve  them  be  believable  and  satisfying  to  the  audience? 
Explain. 

(ii)  Were  there  too  many  conflicts  or  did  the  author  deliberately 
concentrate  upon  a  few  major  ones?  Explain. 

2.     Characterization 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  character  analysis  obtained  through 
the  formula:  "What  he  said;  what  he  did;  what  others  said  about 
him;  what  he  thought  in  soliloquy,"  the  grade  twelve  student  should 
cover  a  depth  analysis  of  character.  Some  of  the  following  features 
might  be  discussed: 

(a)  Realism:  was  the  character  believable?  Why?  Why  not? 

(b)  Symbolism:  did  the  character  stand  as  a  symbol?  What?  How? 

(c)  Stereotype:  to  what  extent  were  the  characters  stereotypes?  Was 
this  stereotyping  deliberate?  Why? 

(d)  Image:  in  what  ways  were  the  main  characters 
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(i)      Mirror  imaged  (as  others  in  the  play  saw  them  to  be?) 
(ii)      Ego  imaged  (as  the  character  saw  himself?) 
(iii)      True  imaged  (as  the  character  REALLY  was,  that  is  the 
person  beneath  the  outer  veneer) 

3.  Theme 

The  theme  is  the  mental  or  intellectual  foundation  of  any  play.  At 
the  grade  twelve  level  it  should  include  a  discussion  of  univer- 
sality, that  is  problem,  desires,  conflicts,  states  of  affairs  that  are 
common  to  all  times,  to  all  places,  to  most  people. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  state  the  theme  as  they  see  it 
provided  that  they  are  prepared  to  back  their  conclusions  with  evi- 
dence from  the  play. 

4.  Setting 

For  the  grade  twelve  student  the  study  of  setting  might  include  an 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  following: 

(a)  Symbolic  setting  (possible  with  Caesar  and  Cleopatra). 

(b)  Realistic  setting  (usual  with  A  Doll's  House). 

(c)  No  setting   (universality)    .   .   .    (possible  with  T.V.  production 
of  Death  of  a  Salesman). 

Since  it  is  the  director's  prerogative  to  decide  the  type  of  setting 
appropriate  to  his  interpretation  of  the  play,  students  might  well 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  they  would  set  the  play  as  opposed  to 
the  ways  the  author  suggested. 

5.  Mood 

For  study: 

If  you  were  the  director  of  this  play,  what  predominant  mood  would 
you  choose  to  stress?  How  would  you  maintain  this  mood  through 
the  dramatic  devices  of  setting,  lighting,  voice  delivery  in  speed  and 
tone,  action,  movement,  background  music? 

6.  Suspense  and  Foreshadowing 

Every  playwright  ensures  that  his  audience  is  anxious  to  return  to 
the  play  after  the  intermission  by  carefully  injecting  the  essential 
ingredients  of  suspense  and  foreshadowing,  especially  at  the  end  of 
each  act  or  scene  (termed  in  theatrical  parlance  "an  effective  cur- 
tain.") Students  studying  any  play  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  ways 
in  which  this  essential  interest  factor  is  maintained. 

7.  The  Overall  Appeal  of  the  Play 

To  what  extent  would  each  play  be  dramatically  effective  for: 

a)  A  select  audience  of  intellectuals? 

b)  A  mass  T.V.  audience? 

c)  A  teen-age  audience? 

Students  should  be  prepared  to  support  their  opinions  by  specific 
reference  to  the  play. 
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A  Few  Suggestions  for  Written  Assignments  on  the  Drama 

1.  Aristotle  stated  that  the  essence  of  drama  is  conflict.  Apply  this  state- 
ment to  any  play  studied.  Illustrate  how  the  characters  reacted  to 
internal  and  external  conflict. 

2.  Choose  any  TWO  major  characters  and  compare  them  from  the 
points  of  view  of: 

(a)  Physical  characteristics   (when  significant). 

(b)  The  background  of  the  character  (physical  and  social). 

(c)  Motivations.   (That  is,  needs  that  produce  various  actions  and 
reactions. ) 

(d)  Ambitions  and  to  what  extent  they  were  realized. 

(e)  Conflicts. 

(f)  Personality.  (Consider  such  factors  as  compensation,  fears,  intro- 
vertism-extrovertism,  acceptance  of  one's  limitations.) 

3.  "Make  'em  laugh;  make  'em  cry;  make  'em  wait!"  This  dictum  has 
been  used  as  a  formula  for  effective  playwriting.  Apply  it  to  the  play 
you  have  studied  using  specific  examples  and  illustrations  from  the 
play  itself. 

4.  Although  the  setting  may  be  used  simply  as  a  physical  backdrop 
against  which  the  action  is  seen,  it  may  also  be  used  for  symbolic 
purposes.  Discuss  how  the  setting  is  or  could  be  made  symbolic  in 
any  play  studied. 

5.  To  present  an  effective  piece  of  stagecraft  a  playwright  must  know 
how  to  keep  an  audience  interested  at  every  point  of  the  play.  Con- 
sider in  detail,  the  techniques  of  effective  playwriting  exhibited  in  any 
play  studied.  (For  example,  suspense,  surprise,  revelation,  foreshadow- 
ing, minor  climaxes,  change  of  pace,  comic  relief.) 

References 

1.  Levin,  Richard,  Tragedy;  Plays,  Theory,  and  Criticism.  New  York: 
Harcourt  Brace,    1960.    ($2.50) 

Contains  eight  tragedies,  a  critical  analysis  of  each,  and  stimulating 
essays  on  the  nature  of  tragedy  by  Aristotle,  Hume,  Bradley,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch,  Arthur  Miller,  and  Richard  Sewell. 

2.  Felheim,  Marvin,  Comedy:  Plays,  Theory,  and  Criticism.  New  York: 
Harcourt  Brace,  1962  ($3.05) 

Contains  eight  comedies,  a  critical  analysis  of  each,  and  stimulating 
essays  on  the  nature  of  comedy  by  Aristotle,  Kronenberger,  Congreve, 
Dobree,  Bergson,  Freud,  Northrop  Frye,  and  Susanne  Langer. 

V      THE  ENGLISH  30  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATION 

The  Departmental  Examinations  in  English  30  will  seek  to  evaluate 
students  on  the  basis  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  course.  The  wide  selection 
of  textual  materials  in  all  sections  of  the  course  precludes  the  use  of  questions 
based  solely  on  recall  of  specific  content.  The  knowledge  of  specific  content, 
however,  will  assist  students  in  formulating  answers  to  more  general  type 
questions. 
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The  English  30  examinations  (June,  Supplemental  and  Semester)  consist 
of  two  parts.  Paper  A  is  a  two  hour  examination  of  which  40-60%  is  made  up 
of  questions  that  may  be  machine  scored.  The  format  of  the  remaining  portion 
varies.  Questions  may  require  brief  sentence  replies,  paraphrases,  paragraph, 
essay,  or  outlines  to  indicate  mastery  of  logical  processes.  Both  sections  of 
Paper  A  may  be  developed  along  principles  such  as  those  outlined  in  Bloom's 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives. 

Paper  B  is  a  two-hour  examination  devoted  to  testing  ability  in  written 
expression. 
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Section  D 
READING  10 


Objectives  READING    10 

Reading  10  is  designed  to: 

1.  improve  the  reading  skills  common  to  the  many  types  of  reading; 

2.  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  reading  skills  specific  to  the  study 
materials  of  the  language  arts,  the  social  studies,  mathematics  and  the 
sciences ;   and 

3.  to  encourage  and  increase  reading  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

In  no  sense  should  this  course  be  thought  of  as  a  remedial  reading  course  for 
low-achieving  students.  It  should  be  made  available  to  ALL  students  in  all  three 
grades  of  the  senior  high  school  who  wish  to  select  it  as  an  option,  and  it  should 
NOT  be  a  required  course  for  any  one  student  or  group  of  students. 

COURSE  MATERIALS: 

According  to  the  needs  or  interests  of  his  students  and  his  own  professional 
background,  the  teacher  should  use  SOME  OR  ALL  of  the  following: 

Basic  Materials 

Smith,  N.  B.  Be  a  Better  Reader,  Books  IV,   V  and  VI    (workbooks  organized 
in  difficulty  sequence). 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  Reading  Laboratory,  IVa 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  Reading  for  Understanding 

These  materials  should  be  used,  along  with  the  students'  authorized  subject  area 
textbooks,  to  answer  the  first  two-named  objectives  listed  above. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Magazines  and  Newspapers 

Creative  Living,  IV  (selections  not  taken  in  English  10  course) 

Practical  English    (weekly   published    by    Scholastic    Publications,    New    York, 
New  York) 

Novel  or  Biography 

Leisure  Reading  Books 

Some,  or  all,  of  the  above  materials  should  be  used  in  answer  to  the  last-named 
objective  listed  above. 

COURSE  CONTENT: 

The  three  objectives  of  the  course  should  receive  comparatively  equal  portions 
of  instructional  time,  but  need  not  be  developed  in  any  set  time  sequence.  It  is  not 
thought  advisable,  for  example,  to  spend  one  day  with  the  S.R.A.  Kit,  another  with 
the  workbook,  and  a  third  day  with  leisure  reading  materials  within  the  one  instruc- 
tional week,  week  after  week. 

It  is  recommended,  instead,  that  the  S.R.A.  Kit  be  used  for  a  series  of  lessons 
at  various  intervals  during  the  term  (accompanied  by  spaced  practice  sessions 
throughout  the  academic  year),  that  classroom  procedures  be  varied  occasionally 
with  lessons  using  the  local  newspaper  or  a  number  of  reputable  magazines,   and 
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that  project  and  unit  organization  be  used  frequently.  Extensive  record -keeping  of 
student  progress  in  reading  skill  development  is  highly  recommended.  Low-achieving 
students,  in  particular,  need  to  feel  that  they  are  improving;  the  frequent  use  of  a 
variety  of  supportive  evaluative  techniques  is  imperative. 

The  Three  Objectives 

Although  certain  materials  and  procedures  may  be  more  applicable  to  one 
objective  than  to  another,  it  is  hoped  that  the  three  objectives  of  the  course  will  be 
supported  by  all  sections  of  the  course. 

The  following  specifics  should  be  synthesized  into  a  unified  program  of  reading 
skill  development.1 

1.    To  improve  the  reading  skills  common  to  the  many  types  of  reading 

Having  received  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  in  the  basic  reading 
skills  of  word  attack,  vocabulary  development,  detail  and  main  idea  selection 
in  both  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  school,  the  senior  high  school  student 
needs  to  be  presented  with  opportunities  for  improvement  of  already-established 
reading  skills  rather  than  direct  instruction  in  them. 

The  teacher  should  not  assume  that  all  students  will  be  proficient  in  all 
reading  skills.  Through  diagnostic  testing  and  other  means,  teachers  should 
ascertain  which  students  are  deficient  in  which  skills.  Group  and  individualized 
instructional  programs  should  then  be  set  up  to  meet  the  diversified  needs  of 
the  class  members. 

When  needed,  the  instructional  program  (or  programs)  should  include  the 
following : 

(a)  Vocabulary 

Teachers  are  advised  to  review  the  content  of  the  junior  high  school 
reading  course  outline  and  language  arts  textbooks,  as  well  as  the  English  10 
and  20  references,  before  planning  instruction  in  word  recognition  skills  or 
vocabulary  development.  (Many  of  the  items  listed  under  this  general  topic 
in  reading  method  textbooks  are  included  in  the  above-mentioned  courses. 
Overlap  should  be  avoided.) 

Such  topics  as  the  following  might  be  included,  therefore,  if  they  are 
not  covered  by  instruction  elsewhere  in  the  school: 

(i)  Dictionary  Skills  —  syllabication,  derivation,  accent  determination, 
selection  of  the  requisite  meaning  from  among  the  multiple  meanings 
listed. 

(ii)  Vocabulary  Development  —  synonyms  and  antonyms,  use  of  a 
thesaurus,  context  clues  (very  important),  semantic  structure,  word 
origins,  special  vocabularies  (e.g.  sport,  merchandising),  inferences, 
pronunciation. 

Whenever  possible,  vocabulary  work  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
reading  lesson;  isolated  instruction  in  word  formation  and  recognition  is 
of  little  lasting  value  to   students. 

teachers  are   advised   to  read   with   care  the   guidebooks   for   the   S.R.A.   Kits   before   beginning 
instruction  in  Reading  10. 

Students  should  not  be  required  to  learn  lists  of  prefixes,  roots  and 
suffixes..    Vocabulary  "exercises"  should  be  used  sparingly. 
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(b)  Comprehension 

Certain  study  reading  skills  are  of  use  in  almost  all  school  subjects, 
and  these  should  be  reviewed  and  practiced  in  the  reading  course.  Although 
students  previously  will  have  had  some  formal  instruction  in  such  reading 
skills  as  recognizing  the  main  idea,  locating  important  or  specific  details, 
and  making  inferences,  such  instruction  needs  to  be  repeated  (or  reinforced) 
with  reference  to  the  more  mature  and  difficult  reading  materials  of  the 
adult  world. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  if  they  are  not  con- 
sidered or  taught  in  the  English  courses:  recognizing  key  words  and  phrases, 
previewing,  making  comparisons,  following  sequences,  constructing  outlines, 
and  understanding  the  use  of  symbols. 

In  this  part  of  the  course,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  might  be 
used  to  vary  the  work  of  the  class,  'the  weekly  reading  exercises  and  quizzes 
featured  in  Practical  English  are  also  recommended. 

(c)  Rate 

Many  senior  high  school  students  do  not  realize  the  need  to  develop 
a  variety  of  reading  rates  for  a  variety  of  reading  purposes.  The  experiences 
they  have  in  the  reading  class  should  give  them  a  chance  to  verify  this 
generalization. 

Special  attention  might  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  following 
reading  skills:  using  an  index  and  a  table  of  contents,  skimming,  using 
chapter  and  sub-chapter  headings,  locating  specific  information  in  such 
reference  texts  as  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  comprehension-speed  skills  if  progress  is  checked  at 
regular  intervals  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  informal  and  formal  reading 
skill  tests. 

Teachers  who  have  reading  machines  available  for  use  in  their  schools 
are  encouraged  to  experiment  with  them  for  improvement  of  student  reading 
rate.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  research  evidence  on  the  use 
of  such  machines  would  indicate  that  the  values  accruing  from  their  use 
are  mostly  in  motivation  rather  than  in  skill  development. 

(d)  Oral  Reading 

In  recent  years  an  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  oral 
interpretation  in  the  secondary  school  program.  Three  major  uses  of  oral 
reading  in  the  senior  high  reading  program  are  as  follows: 

(i)    for  enjoyment  (e.g.  choral  or  individual  reading  of  poems  and  plays), 

(ii)    for  information  (e.g.  the  reading  aloud  of  excerpts  from  texts,  reference 
books,  papers,  etc.),  and 

(iii)    for  diagnosis   (e.g.  the  discovery   of  specific  difficulties  with  phonic 
discrimination). 

Short,  action-filled  plays,  such  as  those  found  in  current  one-act  play 
anthologies,  Practical  English,  and  Literary  Cavalcade  (a  Scholastic  monthly), 
are  recommended  particularly  for  this  section  of  the  course. 

Teachers  should  strive  to  develop  instructional  procedures  which  emphasize 
the  use  of  written  and  oral  discussion  techniques  to  interpret  the  content  which 
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the  student  has  read.    Throughout  the  course,  students  should  be  given  practice 
in  the  writing  of  outlines,  note-taking  and  the  production  of  precis. 

2.  To  give  instruction  and  practice  in  the  reading  skills  specific  to  the  study  materials 
of  the  language  arts    the  social  studies,  mathematics  and  the  sciences: 

Although  senier  high  school  students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
proficiently  a  variety  of  textbook  references  within  a  school  term,  many  students 
lack  the  study  reading  skills  which  are  requisite  for  the  successful  completion 
of  such  an  assignment. 

(a)  Textbook  Reading— General  Skills 

According  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  school  program,  these 
textbook  reading  skills  might  be  emphasized: 

(i)    Appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  format  of  the  book   (e.g.  title 
page,  preface,  table  of  contents,  appendix,  index). 

(ii)    Use  of  study  aids  (e.g.  headings,  summary  paragraphs,  lists  of  questions 
and  suggested  activities  at  chapter  ends). 

(iii)    Interpretation    of    the    non-verbal     (e.g.    graphs,    pictures,    cartoons, 
symbols,  maps). 

(iv)    Use  of  footnotes. 

For  this  section  of  the  course,  students  should  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  instructional  time  in  the  development  of  outlining  and 
organization  skills.     Precis  writing  is  recommended. 

(b)  Skills  Specific  to  Each  of  the  Four  Major  Subjects  Listed 

Ideally,  all  teachers  in  the  school  should  assist  the  reading  teacher  in 
this  phase  of  the  course  by  giving  their  students  well-structured  textbook 
reading  assignments  which  will  make  use  of  the  specific  skills  taught  in  the 
reading  course.  Without  this  type  of  assistance,  the  reading  class  instruction 
will  be  of  little  use. 

Whenever  possible,  a  staff  committee  should  be  organized  to  devise 
practical  methods  of  articulating  the  developmental  reading  program  with 
the  classroom  teaching  of  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

The  exercises  in  Be  a  Better  Reader  and  the  RFU  Kit  are  of  particular 
relevance  in  the  servicing  of  this  objective.  Use  of  the  workbooks  and  kit 
should  be  accompanied  by  instruction  in  the  study-reading  of  the  specific 
textbooks  which  students  use  in  their  course  work.  Needless  to  say,  not 
all  of  the  Be  a  Better  Reader  or  RFU  exercises  are  required.  (In  some 
schools,  for  example,  developmental  study-reading  skills  may  be  covered 
efficiently  in  the  regular  classes  of  certain  specific  subject  areas.  In  such 
cases,  little  instruction  would  be  required  in  the  reading  course  for  these 
already-taught  skills.) 

3.  To  encourage  and  increase  reading  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation: 

Although  the  increasing  use  of  the  electronic  media  of  communication  is 
changing  the  leisure  reading  activity  patterns  of  most  adults,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  depth  and  breadth  of  adult  reading  has  improved 
during  the  past  few  decades.  This  evidence  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
secondary  school  prepare  students  who  will  become  discriminating  members 
of  the  adult  reading  populace.     Teaching  to   encourage   and   increase   student 
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reading  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation  is  therefore,  a  major  objective  of  the 
course. 

Teachers  of  Reading  10  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  books  listed 
in  the  School  Book  Branch  catalogue,  Invitation  to  Read,  and  be  prepared  to 
recommend  books  which  fit  the  varied  reading  interests  and  abilities  of  students. 

(It  should  be  remembered  that  a  student's  voluntary  reading  level  might  be 
as  much  as  three  grades  below  his  instructional  level.) 

Superior  students  in  the  reading  class  might  be  encouraged  to  subscribe 
to  such  magazines  as  the  Student's  Edition  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  or  Literary 
Cavalcade.  (A  special  low  subscription  rate  for  The  Atlantic  is  available  to 
the  student  on  application.) 

The  Leisure  Reading  section  of  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide 
(p.  59-60,  62-8)  includes  a  number  of  suggestions  for  stimulating  and  evaluating 
a  student's  reading,  and  teachers  are  referred  to  it  for  assistance. 

It  is  suggested  that  low-  (but  not  under)  achieving  students  be  asked  to 
read  a  minimum  of  three  books  per  year,  that  average  students  read  a 
minimum  OF  six,  and  that  superior  students  read  a  minimum  of  nine.  (As  this 
course  makes  frequent  use  of  instructional  materials  which  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  classroom,  it  is  recommended  that  the  leisure  reading  requirement  be 
completed,  in  the  main,  as  a  home  assignment.) 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  select  library  book  purchases  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  certain  types  of  students.  They  should  consult  the  book  lists  of  high- 
interest,  low-vocabulary  work  prepared  by  such  authorities  as  Albert  J.  Harris, 
George  D.  Spache,  or  Ruth  Strang.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
listing,  Adventuring  with  Books,  is  also  recommended  for  reference. 

Teachers'  References 

Causey,  Osar.  The  Reading  Teacher's  Reader  (New  York,  Ronald,  1958).  Strang, 
R.,  McCullough  and  Traxler.  Problems  in  Improvement  of  Reading  (Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill,  1955). 

National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English.  What  We  Should  Know  About 
High  School  Reading  (Champaign.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
1957). 

Simpson,  E.  A.  Helping  High  School  Students  Read  Better   (Chicago,  Science 

Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1954). 

Weiss,  M.  J.  Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (New  York,  The  Odyssey  Press, 

1961). 

Wood,  E.  N.  and  Barrows.  Reading  Skills  (New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1958). 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN: 

As  Reading  10  demands  a  complexity  of  classroom  organization  not  usually 
found  in  other  senior  high  school  courses,  this  Guide  includes  the  following  sug- 
gested plan  for  instruction  sequence.     It  should  not  be  thought  of  as  mandatory. 

The  plan  uses  a  week-by-week  time  unit  structure  organized  into  five  large 
units  (to  match  the  five  reporting  periods  which  are  used  in  most  school  systems). 
Each  "Reporting  Period"  Unit  has  a  central  core  program,  suggestions  for  dif- 
ferentiated instruction  to  cater  to  individual  differences  ("Extensions"),  and  a  listing 
of  "Enrichment"  activities. 
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ENRICHMENT  POSSIBILITIES 

Films 

Filmstrips   (''Communication") 
Field  Trip:  The  Edmonton  Journal 
Writing  for  school  paper. 

Collecting  of  books,  magazines,   etc.   to 
provide  reading  material  for  hospitalized 
patient. 

Group    discussions    on    leisure    reading 
work. 

Play-reading — part  of  Christmas  Assem- 
bly   program,    perhaps    presented    at    a 
children's  home,  etc. 

Skit  preparation. 

EXTENSIONS 

Low                                 High 
Ability                               Ability 

Interpretation  of                Analysis  of 
headlines.                         editorial 
writing. 

Reading  for  specific 
details. 

Variety  of  newspaper  offerings. 

Group     instruction,                 Research 
when    needed,    in            essay  projects 
common  reading                (related  to 

skills.                     leisure  reading) . 

Emphasis  on  work-study  habit  formation. 

Choral  Reading.              Play  arranged 
for  class 
presentation. 

Z 

The  Albertan,  The  Calgary 
Herald,      The     Edmonton 
Journal,    Time    Magazine, 
weeklies,  etc. 

All  course  materials.    Use 
of     machines     for     speed 
improvement       (if      avail- 
able) —  controlled  reader, 
rateometer,     tachistoscope. 

Practical  English 
Literary  Cavalcade 

Pertinent  material  from  Be 
a  Better  Reader. 
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Leisure  Reading. 

Some    "spaced    practice" 
work     (five    to    fifteen 
minute     group    or    class 
lessons)    in  specific  read- 
ing skills. 

Emphasis  on  comprehen- 
sion skills. 

Oral   Reading    (emphasis 
on     oral     interpreation 
skills) . 

Time 
Distribution 
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Section  E 
ENGLISH  23  and  33 


ENGLISH  23  AND  ENGLISH  33 

I.      INTRODUCTION 

English  23  and  English  33  are  five-credit  courses  for  non-matriculation  students. 
It  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  individuals  who  elect  these  courses  may  do  so  because 
they  have  experienced  difficulty  with  English  in  previous  years,  or  because  they 
have  not  yet  developed  an  absorbing  interest  in  English.  It  may  therefore  be  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  of  English  23  or  English  33  to  give  much  attention  to  motivation, 
to  the  improvement  of  fundamental  reading  and  language  skills,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment in  students  of  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  English.  That  is,  though  the 
general  objectives  of  these  courses  will  not  differ  from  those  of  other  English  courses, 
the  following  specific  objective  is  particularly  important  for  English  23  and  English 
33. 

To  increase  students'  interest  and  skill  in  reading,  in  listening,  in  understanding 
literature,  and  in  expressing  ideas  clearly,  accurately,  and  effectively  in  speech  and 
writing. 

The  achievement  of  this  objective  will  require  a  teacher  who  understands  his 
students'  problems,  a  selection  of  materials  that  will  stimulate  student  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  and  procedures  that  will  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  students 
to  practice  the  skills  that  they  need  to  develop.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  teachers: 

1.  If  the  teacher  is  to  select  activities  and  procedures  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  his 
students,  it  may  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  learn  what  these  needs  actually  are. 
That  is,  early  in  the  term  it  may  be  necessary  to  attempt  some  diagnosis  of 
students'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  diagnosis  may  involve  the  teacher's 
examination  and  analysis  of  a  short  piece  of  student  writing,  listening  to  students' 
speech,  formal  or  informal  testing  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  and  class  or 
individual  discussion  of  student  interests  and  difficulties.  It  is  believed  that 
the  time  spent  upon  these  kinds  of  diagnosis  will  not  be  wasted;  the  resultant 
information  should  assist  the  teacher  to  design  a  program  most  suitable  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  particular  class. 

2.  The  outlines  that  follow  list  far  more  materials  and  activities  than  can  be 
covered  by  any  class  during  the  year.  However,  the  outlines  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  "course  of  studies"  so  much  as  a  summary  of  resources  from  which 
a  course  of  studies  can  be  constructed  by  each  teacher. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  class  time  be  devoted 
to  listening,  speaking,  and  writing  activities.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  English  program  will  be  segregated  from  each 
other.  It  does  not  mean  that  three  periods  a  week  should  be  assigned  to 
language  and  two  periods  a  week  to  literature.  Although  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  some  literature  lessons  and  language  lessons  as  such,  there  should  be  many 
opportunities  for  the  integration  of  reading,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 
To  illustrate:  The  students  might  begin  the  study  of  a  novel  by  listening  to  the 
teacher  or  their  fellow  students  read  the  first  paragraphs  or  the  first  chapter. 
This  listening  may  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  novel 
and  some  of  the  problems  which  the  situation  appears  to  introduce.  The  class 
may  then  devote  some  time  to  reading  the  novel  independently  as  a  preparation 
for  further  discussion.  The  class  work  following  this  reading  might  include 
brief  oral  reports,  summaries,  class  discussion,  group  discussion,  and  the  writing 
of  paragraphs  or  short  essays.  Similarly,  an  analysis  of  editorials  during  a  unit 
on  magazines  or  newspapers  may  initiate  such  activities  as  silent  reading,  oral 
reading,  a  discussion  of  levels  of  usage,  an  investigation  of  semantics,  or  the 
writing  of  a  precis. 
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4.  It  is  recommended  that  in  these  courses  time  be  not  wasted  on  the  formal  teaching 
of  traditional  grammar,  on  lists  of  rules,  or  upon  the  mechanical  aspects  of 
essays,  short  stories,  novels,  and  poems.  The  majority  of  students  who  elect 
these  courses  have  likely  been  subjected,  unsuccessfully  in  the  past,  to  copula 
verbs  and  clausal  analysis,  to  correcting  usage  errors  that  they  may  not  make, 
and  to  finding  and  classifying  various  poetic  devices.  The  teacher  of  English 
23  or  English  33  should  concentrate,  rather,  upon  the  effective  written  and 
oral  expression  of  ideas  of  interest  to  the  individual  student;  upon  the  practice 
of  careful  reading  to  discover  the  ideas  expressed  in  a  selection;  upon  the 
author's  intention,  and  upon  the  incentives,  motives,  ideals,  conflicts,  and 
behavior  of  the  characters  in  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  and  biographies;  upon 
the  viewpoints  toward  man  and  his  world  expressed  in  poetry. 

5.  In  reading  and  literature,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  range  beyond  the  minima 
suggested  in  the  lists  of  materials,  if  there  is  evidence  that  such  excursions  may 
prove  interesting  and  profitable  to  students.  For  example,  individuals  or  groups 
that  are  stimulated  by  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado",  "The  Three  Strangers", 
"My  Early  Life",  or  "A  Retrieved  Reformation",  may  enjoy  other  stories  by 
Poe,  Hardy's  Return  of  the  Native,  Churchill's  autobiography,  or  one  of  the 
collections  of  0.  Henry's  short  stories.  That  is,  there  may  be  many  opportunities 
to  use  literature  selections  discussed  in  class  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  other 
books  for  further  discussion  or  for  leisure  reading. 

Note: 

All  students  in  English  23  and  English  33  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
a  number  of  books  outside  of  class  as  part  of  their  liesure  reading  program. 

6.  Because  the  course  is  designed  to  provide  for  teacher  freedom  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  materials,  the  examination  in  English  33  will  not  test  students' 
mastery  of  specific  materials  in  any  of  the  books  that  are  recommended  or 
authorized.  Instead,  the  examination  will  attempt  to  assess  a  student's  ability 
to  read  prose  or  poetry  with  understanding,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to  express 
ideas  clearly,  accurately  and  interestingly  in  a  short  piece  of  writing.  Questions 
on  usage  will  not  ask  for  a  knowledge  of  grammar  as  such;  they  may  ask  a 
student  to  distinguish  between  clear,  effective  statements  and  statements  that 
are  ambiguous  or  poorly  constructed.  Questions  on  reading  and  literature 
will  not  ask  about  rhyme  schemes,  metre,  figures  of  speech,  climax  or  denouement; 
they  may  ask  about  a  writer's  ideas,  his  point  of  view,  his  intention,  or  the 
situations  and  characters  that  he  has  created. 

II.    COURSE  MATERIALS 

Though  the  texts  are  listed  separately  under  language  and  literature,  it  is 
emphasized  that  correlation  of  English  activities  should  be  attempted  wherever 
possible. 

A.     ENGLISH  23 
1.    Language 

'    Corbin.  Perrin,  and  Buxton.  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Company.  1959. 

This  is  primarily  a  reference  book  which  can  be  used  most  profitably 
in  both  English  23  and  English  33  as  a  source  of  answers  to  problems  that 
arise  during  students'  writing  activities.  Selected  sections  of  certain  chapters 
and  of  the  index  may  be  reviewed  with  the  whole  class,  but  a  detailed  study 
chapter  by  chapter  should  be  avoided. 
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Two  very  valuable  teacher  references  for  both  English  23  and  English  33  are: 

(a)  Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature,  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1961. 

(b)  Hans  Guth,  English  for  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:   Prentice-Hall,   1964. 

2.    Literature 

(a)  Buxton,    (editor)    Creative  Living,   Book   Five.    Scarborough,   Ontario: 
W.  J.  Gage  and  Company,  1954. 

Buxton,  Teacher's  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Five.    Scarborough, 
Ontario:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company. 

(b)  One    modern    and/or    one    Shakespearean    play.    The    play    recommendec1 

are  listed  below  and  are  available  at  the  School  Book  Branch. 

Modern 

Lawrence  and  Lee — Inherit  the  Wind 
Shaw,  G.  B. — Pygmalion 
Lerner  and  Lowe — My  Fair  Lady 
Hansberry,  L. — A  Raisin  in  the  Sun 
Goodrich,  H. — The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 
Kesselring,  J. — Arsenic  and  Old  Lace 

Shakespearean 

Julius  Caesar  Twelfth  Night 

Richard  11  The  Tempest 

(c)   One  or  more  novels.  The  following  are  recommended  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  School  Book  Branch: 

DuMaurier,   Daphne   Rebecca 

Ferber,  Edna So  Big 

Golding,  William  Lord  of  the  Flies 

Lee,  Harper To  Kill  a  Mockingbird 

Maclean,  Alistair Guns  of  Navarone 

Mclnnis,  Helen  Above  Suspicion 

Mitchell,  W.  O.  Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind 

Nordhoff  &  Hall Mutiny  on  the  Bounty 

Schaefer  . ._ Shane 

Steinbeck,  John The  Pearl 

Stevenson,  R.  L Dr.  Jekyll  &  Mr.  Hyde 

Twain,  Mark  Huckleberry  Finn 

Richter,  C.  Light  in  the  Forest 

Teachers  may  take  more  than  one  play  and  more  than  one  novel  if 
it  is  thought  that  this  widening  of  the  program  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  class. 

All  teachers  are  encouraged  to  obtain: 

Margaret  Ryan.  Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback.     (Literary  Heritage 

Series)    New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company,    1963.     (price:    $2.10). 
This  is  an  excellent  reference  and  discusses  the  teaching  of  some  of 
the  novels  listed  for  English  23. 


Note:  Books  marked  *  are  authorized,  but  will  not  be  available  from  the  School 
Book  Branch  for  1967-68. 
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ENGLISH  33 
1.    Language 

(a)  (See  all  materials  and  notes  for  English  23:    Language) 

(b)  Courts.  Chalmers,  Meade,  Salter,  and  Waddel,  Thought  and  Expression. 
Toronto :    Longmans-Green. 

Teachers  should  use  only  those  sections  that  best  meet   the  needs 
and  interests  of  their  students. 

2.      Literature 

(a)  Thought  and  Expression  (see  above). 

(b)  One  modern  and/or  one  Shakespearean  play.  The  titles  in  the  list 
that  follows  are  recommended  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  School 
Book  Branch: 

Modern 

Voaden — Four  Plays  of  Our  Time 

Van  Druten — /  Remember  Mama 

Patrick — The  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon 

Hailey — Flight  into  Danger 

Ibsen — An  Enemy  of  the  People 
These  plays  are  to  be  found  in  Voaden's  book. 
Shakespearean 

Macbeth  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

(c)  One  or  more  novels.  The  following  titles  are  recommended  and  may 
be  purchased  from  the  School  Book  Branch: 

Ambler,  Eric  A  Coffin  for  Demitrios 

Bradbury,  Ray  Fahrenheit  451 

Brickhill  The  Great  Escape 

Clark,  Van  Tilburg  The  Ox-Bow  Incident 

Roy,  Gabrielle  The  Tin  Flute 

Paton,  Alan Cry,  The  Beloved  Country 

Stegner,  Wallace  Wolf  Willow  (Autobiography) 

Shute,  Nevil  On  the  Beach 

Wharton,  Edith Ethan  Frome 

Wilder,  Thornton  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey 

*Hienstra,  Mary  Gully  Farm 

All  teachers  are  encouraged  to  obtain: 

Margaret  Ryan,  Teaching  the  Novel  in  Paperback.  (Literary  Heritage 
Series)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1963.  Price  $2.10. 

This  is  an  excellent  reference,  and  discusses  the  teaching  of  some 
of  the  novels  listed  in  English  33. 


Note:  Books  marked  *  are  authorized  but  will  not  be  available  from  the  School 
Book  Branch  for  1967-68. 
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III.  SUGGESTED  LANGUAGE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  ENGLISH  23  AND  ENGLISH  33 

A.     GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  grid  that  follows  lists  a  variety  of  language  activities  considered  worth- 
while for  students  in  English  23  and  English  33.  However,  the  activities  are 
listed  only  as  suggestions,  not  as  requirements.  That  is.  a  class  is  not  expected 
to  engage  in  every  activity  nor  to  work  through  the  grid  item  by  item.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  activities  included  in  the  grid  may  be  most  effectively  used  in 
correlation  with  other  parts  of  the  program.  The  activities  are  as  follows: 
logical  thinking,  writing,  linguistics,  speech,  listening,  observing,  and  demon- 
strating. 

The  page  numbers  and  abbreviations  indicate  the  following  references 
that  will  be  helpful  to  most  teachers: 

LRS:     Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature. 

HG:        Hans  Guth,  English  for  Today  and  Tornorroiv. 

CPB:     Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English. 
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1.  Review   of  paragraph   types   taken   in   pre- 
vious course. 

2.  Paragraphs  developed  by  examples. 

3.  Argumentation. 

4.  Criticism. 

1.  Sections  of  science  textbooks. 

2.  Literature   textbook   selections. 

3.  Technical  report  summaries. 

4.  Selections   from   other   textbooks. 

1.  Informative — job  reports,  vocational  infor- 
mation,    radio     and     television     program 
reports. 

2.  Personal — on  subjects  which  stress  personal 
observation   and   individual  interests. 

3.  Approximately  200  words. 

1.  Letters  of  complaint,  rejection,  etc. 

2.  Minutes. 

3.  Dictation  of  fairly  lengthy  messages,  reports. 
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1.  Giving  directions. 

2.  Explanations. 

3.  Paragraphs  developed  by  use  of  an  illustra- 
tion. 

1.  Newspaper  articles. 

2.  Magazine  articles. 

3.  Sections  of  social  studies  textbooks. 

4.  Selections  from   other   textbooks. 

1.  Informative — book  reviews,  recorded  obser- 
vations of  demonstrations. 

2.  Personal — on  subjects  which  stress  personal 
observation    and    individual    interests    (oc- 
casionally,   read    orally    to    class    or    class 
group). 

3.  Approximately  200  words. 

1.  Announcements   (for  office  use,  newspaper 
item,  etc.). 

2.  Letter  of  application. 

3.  Club   meeting   report   for   publication. 

4.  Short  memos  from  dictation. 

5.  Memo  for  a  telephoned  message. 

1 .  Etiquette  of  letter-wTiting  for  social   occa- 
sions. 

2.  Social  notes. 

3.  Letters  of  apology. 
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3.  Paragraph  Types 

LRS  pp.  490-491;  520-522. 

HG  pp.  175-205. 

CPB  pp.  311-313;  233-235. 

4.  Precis 

LRS  p.  526. 

HG  p.  148;  p.  333  ff. 

CPB  pp.  321-323. 

5.  Reports  and  Short  Essays 
LRS  pp.  489-490;  506-525. 
HG  pp.  170-180;  334-336. 

6.  Business      Correspondence 
(adapted  to  students'  pro- 
grams— e.g.  business,  voca- 
tional, general) 
LRS  pp.  532-534. 
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1.  Radio   (uses,  news  broadcasting,  program- 
ming, advertising). 

2.  Television  (uses,  news  broadcasting,  variety 
programs,    drama,    documentaries,    adver- 
tising). 

3.  Evaluation  techniques. 

1.  Form-filling   tasks    (e.g.   job    application). 

2.  Outlines — simple  reports  stressing  logic  of 
sequence   and   presentation. 

3.  Telegrams,  night  letters. 
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1.  Study  of  Newspapers   (news  story,  sources 
of  news,  editorial  page,  non-news  items). 

2.  Study   of   Magazines    (types   of   magazines 
purposes,    style    of    writing,    illustrations). 

3.  Evaluation  techniques. 

1.  Telephone  etiquette. 

2.  Letters  to  the  editor. 

3.  Taped  messages. 

1.  Levels  of  usage  (See  Guide  to  Good  English, 
Perrin  Corbin,  Buxton). 

2.  Use  of  dictionary  for   usage  problems. 

1.  Final    formal    review    of    spelling     (after 
diagnosis) . 

2.  Use  of  dictionary  for  spelling  aid. 

3.  Specialized  vocabulary. 

4.  Sentence  dictation. 

1.  Final  formal  review  of  punctuation    (after 
diagnosis). 

2.  Special  reference  to  uses  of  comma,  semi- 
colon, colon. 

3.  Dictation. 
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8.  Mass  Media 

LRS  p.  382  ff;  187-188. 
HGpp.  17-18;  86-88;  148- 
150. 
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1.  Usage 

LRS  pp.  543-577;  673-74. 

HG  pp.  80-115. 

CPB  pp.  4-22. 

CPB  (articles  in  index). 

2.  Spelling 

LRS  pp.  489-492. 
HG  pp.  6-10. 
CPB  pp.  347-352. 

3.    Punctuation 
CPB  pp.  147-165. 
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1.  Specialized    vocabularies — Business    Auto- 
motives. 

2.  Use  of  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

3.  Structural  analysis  (common  prefixes,  suf- 
fixes, roots). 

4.  Multiple  meanings. 

1.  Loaded  words. 

2.  Television  commercial  analysis. 

3.  Analysis    of    a    variety    of    messages    (e.g. 
billboards,  union   membership  solicitation, 
job  descriptions,  etc.). 

1.  Symposium    (three    or    four    set   speeches, 
panel   discussion   among   the   speakers,   re- 
marks and   questions  from  the  audience). 

2.  Forum  (one  or  more  speakers  on  a  specific 
subject  followed  by  questions  and  comments 
by  the  audience). 

1.  Radio  and  television  program  reviews. 

2.  Extempore  report  giving. 

3.  Report  giving  without  notes. 

4.  Integration  with  social  studies,  science,  and 
other  like  subjects. 

1.  Extemporaneous  speech. 

2.  Prepared  speeches — explanations,  argumen- 
tation. 

CO 

•S3 

1 

•1.    Writing  of  definitions. 

2.  Emphasis  on  uses  of  dictionary. 

3.  Antonyms  and  synonyms. 

4.  Diacritical  marks. 

5.  Contextual      analysis      (determination      of 
meaning  by  reference  to  context) . 

6.  Denotation  and  connotation. 

1.  History  of  word  origins. 

2.  Slanted  news. 

3.  The  language  of  advertising. 

4.  Vocabulary  of  news  reporting. 

5.  Symbols. 

1.  Group  discussion   as   opposed   to   informal 
conversation. 

2.  Panel  discussion  (small  planned  group  dis- 
cussion   followed    by    audience    participa- 
tion). 

» 

1.  News  and  magazine  articles  review. 

2.  Book  reviews. 

3.  Use  of  a  brief  outline. 

1.  Prepared    speeches — persuasion,    introduc- 
tions. 

2.  Demonstrations  using  non-verbal  materials 
(e.g.  use  of  a  chart  to  describe  a  process, 
speech    accompanied    by    reference    to    a 
machine). 

4-> 

4.  Vocabulary 

LRS  pp.  235-239;  198-200; 
33-34;  60-62. 
HG  pp.  86-115. 
CPB  pp.  22-96. 

5.  Semantics 

LRS  pp.  49-55;    173-174. 
HGpp.  16-20;  48-51;  123- 
164. 
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1.  Group  Discussion 
LRS  pp.  424-484. 

2.  Report  Giving                     c" 
LRS   pp.    109;   248;   427- 
472. 

3.  Speech  Making 
LRS  pp.  427-473. 
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1.  Listening  to  radio  and  television  broadcasts 
without  note-taking. 

2.  Political  speeches  (summarized   evaluated). 

3.  Symposia,  forums. 

1.  Radio  broadcasts  evaluated. 

2.  Same  media  as  used  for  English  23. 

1.    Reporting   on   observations   made   in   com- 
munity (e.g.  on  the  bus,  in  coffee  counter, 
supermarket,  garage) . 

1.  Evaluation   of  television   programs. 

2.  Television  advertising. 

3.  Movie  club. 

4.  Review  and  extension  of  English  23  skills. 

1.    Construction  and  demonstration  of  displays 
(including  bulletin  board). 
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1.  Listening   to   teacher-lecture   without   note- 
taking. 

2.  Listening  to  instructions. 

3.  Panels,  debates. 

4.  Listening   to   conversation    (e.g.    on   bus). 

1.  Recordings. 

2.  Tapes. 

3.  Films. 

1.    Reporting  on  observations  made  in  school 
or  home  (interesting  incidents  or  interest- 
ing behavior). 

1.  Observation  of  detailed  pictures,  diagrams, 
illustrations. 

2.  Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising. 

3.  Charts. 

4.  Pantomime. 

1.  Construction  and  demonstration  of  models. 

2.  Slide  projection  with  commentary. 

3.  Showing  of  student-made  movies. 

1.  Description   and   observation    of  machines. 

2.  Work   with    computers. 
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2.  Listening 

LRS  pp.  184-207. 

3.  Use  of  Modern 
Technologies 

LRS    pp.    167,    191,    192, 
237.   260.   261,   306,   307, 
619-621. 
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2.  Non-verbal  communication 
forms 

LRS  pp.  65,  66,  103-110, 
134,  154.  394-401,  669. 

3.   Student  Demonstrations 
LRS  pp.  46,  148-150,  269, 
365,  397. 

4.  Miscellaneous 
LRS  pp.  215-232. 
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WRITING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Suggestions  for  Teachers 

(a)  Every  teacher  should  try  to  obtain  and  to  read  the  two  references 
(Loban,  et  al.  and  Hans  Guth)  listed  on  page  3.  The  pages  listed  in 
the  grid  contain  much  valuable  information  on  helping  students  to 
write  effectively. 

(b)  It  is  important  that  students  be  motivated  to  write.  Motivation  requires, 
among  other  things,  an  encouraging  classroom  atmosphere,  a  sharing 
of  ideas,  frequent  discussions  of  the  possibilities  of  various  topics,  and 
the  student's  feeling  that  he  is  achieving  some  success. 

(c)  For  many  writing  assignments,  prevision  is  important.  That  is,  the 
teacher  may  engage  the  class  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  possibilities 
of  the  topic,  the  ways  in  which  material  may  be  organized,  the  approaches 
which  may  add  clarity  and  interest  to  the  writing,  and  the  format  to 
be  used.  In  general,  prevision  activities  are  used  to  stimulate  interest 
and  to  ensure  that  each  student's  work  is  the  best  that  he  can  produce 
before  he  hands  it  in  for  evaluation.  The  "polishing"  part  of  revision 
may  involve  small-group  discussion  of  each  other's  work,  correction 
in  class,  and  students  referring  to  their  own  compositions  previously 
written,  so  that  they  may  avoid  errors  made  in  the  past. 

(d)  For  these  groups,  writing  assignments  should  be  short  (perhaps  a 
maximum   of  200  words  for  most  assignments). 

2.  Topics  That  Teachers  of  English  23-33  Have  Found  Challenging  to  Students 

Many  of  the  following  topics  have  direct  correlation  with  literature  selections 
in  English  23  and  English  33. 

1.  Family  situations  shows  on  television:  the  image  and  the  reality. 

2.  Recipe  for  a  successful  part  for  young  adults. 

3.  My  idea  of  an  isolated  paradise. 

4.  Learning  about  the  adult  world  on  a  summer  job. 

5.  An  ideal  chaperone. 

6.  Stranger  in  a  new  school. 

7.  Getting  away  from  it  all. 

8.  Customers  are  funny!     (part-time  job  at  a  store) 

9.  Driving  by  night;  thoughts  and  feelings. 

10.  Myself    as    seen    by:    (a)    my    parents,     (b)    my    teachers,     (c)    my    friend, 
(d)    myself,     (e)    my   grandparents,     (f)    my   brother    or   sister. 

11.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  ten  years  older. 

12.  How  I  judge  people. 

13.  My  attitude  to  conformity. 

14.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fraternities  and  sororities. 

15.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  character  strengths  that   a   young  adult 
could  possess — and  why? 
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16.  If  I  could  design  my  own  home  .  .  . 

17.  Discuss  the  possibilities  of  two  young  adults  with  radically   different  intel- 
ligence levels  forming  a  successfully  permanent  friendship. 

18.  How  has  your  family  training  influenced  your  social  life? 

19.  In  the  next  ten  years  of  your  life  what  search  for  adventure  do  you  con- 
template?    Describe  and  discuss. 

20.  The  problem  of  discipline  ...  IF  I   WERE  A  PARENT! 

21.  The  young  adult  as  seen  by  the  adult  world  .  .  .  and  the  truth! 

22.  How  I  look  at  the  adult  world  as  models  for  the  younger  generation. 

23.  With  what  kind   of  much   older  person   would   you   find   it  possible  to   live 
happily?   Discuss. 

24.  Create  a  list  of  rights  and  duties  for  parents  and  children.     Discuss. 

25.  Suggestions   for   harmony   on   a   family   vacation. 

26.  How  to  prevent  an  only  child  from  being  spoiled. 

27.  Character  as  reflected  by  one's   (a)    car.     (b)    home,    (c)    week-ends. 

28.  A  place  to  live:    country  town  or  big  city. 

29.  The  most  inspiring  man  or  woman  I  have  ever  known. 

30.  A  book  that  changed  my  mind. 

31.  What  is  lacking  in  my  high  school  education? 

32.  How  television  could  grow  up. 

33.  Myself  in  ten  vears'  time;  in  twentv  years'  time;  in  thirty  years'  time. 

34.  The  world  of  youth  reflected  by  Hollywood  movies. 

35.  If  I  decided  to  join  the  Peace  Corps,  to  what  section  of  the  world  would 
I  ask  to  be  sent  .  .  .  and  why? 

36.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  a  career  woman. 

37.  How  I  look  at  the  problem  of  the  American  negro  and  integration. 

38.  My  ideas  on  the  importance  of  money,  character,  achievement   ...   in  my 
own  life. 

39.  Looking  forward  to  maturity:    what  is  it? 

40.  One  month  after  winning  the  Irish   Sweepstake    ($150,000)    .   .   .   my   plans 
for  the  future. 

'  // 

41.  Four  young  men  (or  young  ladies)   on  a  camping  trip:    problems  and  how  to 
solve  them. 

42.  The   club    or    organization    I    joined    and    how    it    brought    enjoyment    and 
satisfaction. 

43.  Some  people  live  alone  .  .  .  and  like  it:    others  live  alone  .  .  .  and  look  it! 
Discuss. 

44.  The  soft  generation  of  the  1960's:  true  or  false.    Discuss. 

45.  The  equality  of  the  sexes:    truth  or  wishful  thinking? 
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46.  A  personal  view  of  what  constitutes  happiness. 

47.  How  much  welfare  state?  .  .  .  think  of  state  supported  (a)  education, 
(b)  health,  (c)  industry,  (d)  farming,  (e)  religion,  (f)  charity, 
(g)    transportation,     (h)    pensions. 

48.  Criteria  for  good  friendship. 

49.  "If  life  hands  you  a  lemon  .  .  .  make  lemonade!"    Discuss. 

50.  My  idea  of  (a)  a  gentleman,  (b)  a  lady,  (as  opposed  to  a  man  and  a 
woman). 

51.  "Tis  better  to  lie  a  little  than  to  suffer  a  lot."  (Confucius.)  Would  this  advice 
be  justified?  Discuss,  (e.g.  think  of  all  the  parents  who  lie  about  Santa 
Claus,  or  consider  the  problem  of  telling  a  highly  nervous  person  he  has 
three  months  to  live.) 

52.  Are  the  best  things  in  your  life  truly  free  ...  or  can  they  be  bought? 

Example  of  the  use  of  the  "car"  topic  for  technical  students. 

Write  about  150-200  words  on  the  topic  of  THE   CAR   from   any   one   of 
the  following  points  of  view: 

(a)  A  satirical  sketch  titled:   Have  car  .  .  .  will  suffer! 

(b)  A  comparison  and  contrast  between  the  Rolls  Royce  and  the  Cadillac. 

(c)  A  personal   description   of   you   and   your   car   while   driving   at   night. 

(d)  A  technical  description  of  the  dream  car  YOU  would  design. 

(e)  A  short  autobiography   of  an   old   jalopy  Model-T   once   owned   by   an 
elderly  doctor  and  later  sold  to  a  speed  lover  .  .  .  ending  in  the  junk  yard. 

(f)  Advice  to  an  untechnical  lady  teacher  on  how  to  judge  a  car  at  a  used 
car  lot. 


C.     SEMANTICS 

Definition — The  scientific  study  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word  as  opposed  to  the  conventions  of  its  use;  a  study  of  the  basic 
meaning  of  a  word  and  of  the  additional  meanings  which  custom  and 
innovation  have  given  it. 

Preamble — "Whenever  agreement  or  assent  is  arrived  at  in  human  affairs  .  .  . 
this  agreement  is  reached  by  linguistic  processes,  or  else  it  is  not  reached."* 
This  statement,  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  semantics,  is  at  first 
sight  a  mere  truism;  it  says  that  man  is  a  creature  who  is  unique  in  his 
dependence  on  spoken  and  written  language.  Behind  this  idea,  however, 
are   a   number   of  often    ignored   and   equally   often   misused   assumptions: 

1.  Language  is  the  most  complex  communication  device  ever  created;  its 
sophistication  far  exceeds  that  of  Tele-Star. 

2.  Linguistic  communication  is  only  made  possible  because  we  have  "signed", 
with  certain  other  humans,  a  social  contract  in  which  we  have  agreed  to 
let  certain  sounds  stand  for  certain  things.     Our  human  dependence  on  this 

*  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf,  quoted  in  Hayakawa,  Language  in   Thought  and  Action. 
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contract  is  enormous.  We  have  only  to  recall  our  almost  subconscious 
bewilderment  when  we  try  to  communicate  the  idea  of  "young  girl"  in 
a  social  environment  where  this  idea  is  represented  by  "madchen"  or 
"jeune  fille".  Or  we  can  recall  Alice's  deep  unease  when  she  walks  through 
a  wood  and  forgets  the  names  of  things  or  her  distress  at  trying  to  com- 
municate with  Humpty-Dumpty,  for  whom  words  "mean  what  I  want  them 
to  mean." 

To  ignore  these  basic  assumptions  is  to  permit  the  dangerous  equation 
of  the  sound  symbol  with  the  thing  symbolized  (so  certain  words  shock 
use  because  the  things  which  they  represent  do)  ;  it  is  also  to  forget  that 
words  (sound  symbols)  stand  for  different  things  for  the  same  people  in 
different  times  or  contexts.  To  be  constantly  aware  of  these  points  and 
to  be  assiduous  in  the  scientific  search  for  precision  is  a  most  important 
language  activity.  Indeed,  it  should  be  a  matter  for  continual  study  when- 
ever language  is  used. 

Objectives — 

1.  To  lead  pupils  to  the  realization  that  the  words  they  use  are  symbols  which 
reflect  their  experience  rather  than  static  or  real  "things  in  themeslves". 

2.  From  this  practical  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  language  (see  No.  1), 
to  lead  students  to  a  more  discriminating  and  sophisticated  use  of  language 
in  both  its  spoken  and  written  forms. 

3.  To  give  students  some  idea  of  the  historical  and  cultural  development  of 
particular  English  words;  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which  certain  word 
meanings  have  changed  in  acquiring  their  present  meanings. 

Application  and  Emphases 

One  of  the  major  practical  applications  of  the  discipline  of  semantics  is 
the  study  of  the  discrepancy  which  often  exists  between  reality  and  the  careless 
or  imprecise  language  which  we  use  to  communicate  this  reality. 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  instructional  material  for  a  discussion  of  semantics 
is  to  be  found  wherever  language  is  used  to  persuade,  inform,  misinform,  convince, 
cajole,  or  coerce.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  advertising  and  of  argumentative 
speech  and  prose  (e.g.,  the  editorial,  the  sermon,  the  political  address,  the 
governmental  statement  of  policy)  examples  of  the  following  emphases  will  be 
found. 

Students  should  receive  instruction  in  the  emphases  discussed  below  not 
in  isolation,  but  as  instances  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  speaking  and 
writing  as  well  as  in  the  sources  discussed  above. 

1.  A  study  of  over- worked  language,  especially  as  it  is  used  to  convey  emotional 
reaction  or  to  express  value  judgment. 

(a)  "  I  like  Bob   (turnips,  the  United  States.)" 

(b)  ("Susie,  segregation,  high  school  education)   is  nice." 

2.  Some  study  of  the  connotative  and  denotative  properties  of  words  and   of 
the  historical  and  cultural  reasons  for  extension  of  meaning. 

(a)  What  does  dust  denote?     What  does  it  connote  for  the  prairie  dweller, 
the  city  person,  the  housewife,  the  space-research  scientist? 

(b)  What  is  the  difference  implicit  in  the  words  statesman  and  politician, 
labor  leader  and  union  boss,  business  leader  and  tycoon? 
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(c)    What  is  ihe  difference   in   the   realities   which   these   words   stand    for: 
automobile,  sedan    (13th  century  and  today),  car,   bomb,  hot-rod. 

3.  Recognition  and  study  of  the  continuing  growth  of  language  as  experience 
requires  extension  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

(a  )    Kaput,  G-I,  motel,  cosmonaut,  television,  telecast,  retrorocket,  discotheque, 
coin-op,   escalation,   supersonic,   square,    egghead. 

These  are  all  words  which  are  post-World  War  II  in  origin  or  in  their 
present  meaning. 

4.  Recognition  and  study  of  the  wide  range  of  meaning  which  is  conveyed 
by  abstract  words  and  by  generalization. 

(a)    Example  of  abstract  words: 

'"''Democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government."  What  do  we  mean  by 
democracy?  How  would  the  word  be  defined  by  an  American?  Does 
it  mean  the  same  thing  to  a  Russian?  a  South  African?  an  English- 
man?    an  ancient  Greek? 

5.  A  study  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  language  and  of  its  power  to  carry 
meaning  which  is  not  immediately  obvious;  the  use  of  metaphor  to  create 
analogy  and  to  make  inference. 

The  Prime  Minister  roared  his  defiance  of  the  members  of  the  opposition. 

(The  P.M.  as  Lion;  King  of  the  Beasts;  implies  approval,  dignity.) 

He  bellowed  his  rage  at  the  happenings  of  the  day  ("He"  as  fireplace  bellows: 
by  extension  the  word  is  used  of  animals,  implies  savagery,  windiness,  lack 
of  control.) 

Teacher  References— (listed  in  order  of  usefulness) 

1.  Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action.    (New  York,  1949). 

2.  Guth,  Hans.  p.  16-20,  48-51.  123-164.  Loban,  Ryan,  and  Squire,  p.  49-55. 
173-174. 

3.  Chase,  Stuart,  The  Tyranny  of  Words.  (New  York.  1938).  The  Power  oj 
Words.    (New  York,  1954). 

4.  Funk,  Wilfred,  Word  Origins  and  Their  Romantic  Stories.    (New  York,  1950) . 

5.  Altick,  Richard,  Preface  to  Critical  Reading.  (Revised  Edition)  Holt,  Rine- 
hart,  and  Winston,   1961. 


D.     SPEECH 

The  communication  skill  used  most  often  by  English  23  and  English  33 
students  is  speech.  They  should  be  led  to  understand  that  after  they  leave  school 
their  ability  to  speak  will  be  required  much  more  frequently  than  their  ability 
to  write.  This  does  not  imply  the  lessening  of  attention  to  written  English, 
but  rather  equal  recognition  of  oral  English  as  an  essential  skill. 

The  difficulties  in  acquiring  speech  competence 

(a)  The  listener,  unlike  the  reader,  cannot  "turn  back  the  page".  The  speaker 
must  acquire  far  greater  clarity  and  organization  in  order  to  be  understood 
the  first  time. 
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(b)  Since  the  audience  hears  the  speech  only  once,  the  speaker  is  obliged  to 
use  at  least  one  technique  of  emphasis.  (See  suggestions  under  Program  in 
Oral   English,   which   follows.) 

(c)  Only  after  prolonged  practice  in  the  skills  of  organizing  one's  thoughts  will 
effective  speaking    (and  writing)    become  second   nature. 

(d)  The  speaker  must  often  adapt  to  a  more  specific  audience  than  must  the 
writer.  He  must  use  his  knowledge  of  the  audience  to  make  his  points 
effective;  for  the  speaker  can  SEE  the  interest,  the  aroused  expression  .  .  . 
or  the  yawn  .  .  .  and  react  at  once  to  it. 

The  appeal  of  oral  English  to  students  in  English  23  and  English  33 

In  the  past,  these  students  have  been  nurtured  with  the  academic  skills  of  formal 
Parliamentary  Procedure  or  with  the  formal  oral  report.  These  advanced  skills 
should  come  only  after  years  of  practice  in  plain,  simple  speech.  We  have  tended 
in  the  past  to  stress  the  formal  types  of  speeches  instead  of  concentrating  quite  simply 
on  the  clear,  logical,  presentation  of  an  idea. 

Since  the  non-academic  student  knows  that  his  listeners  cannot  run  to  the 
dictionary,  he  used  with  ease  a  vocabulary  level  suited  to  his  audience,  provided 
the  teacher  permits  this.  English  23  and  33  students,  freed  from  fear  of  having  to 
use  formal  English  at  all  times,  soon  learn  to  express  rather  than  merely  to  impress. 
They  can  be  encouraged  to  express  readily  their  richly  connotative  vocabulary  which 
they  know  is  less  suited  to  written  English.  They  soon  sense  that  the  result  of  a 
richly  connotative  word  is  always  brevity. 

The  program  in  oral  English 

Although  the  speech  section  in  the  English  23  and  33  outline  appears  tightly 
structured,  (see  page  65)  the  teacher  is  free  to  rearrange  or  to  substitute  according 
to  personal  or  class  preferences  and  needs. 

1.    The  early  stages  of  speech  practice 

Concentrate  on  a  simple  statement  with  substantiation  based  on  the  simple 

pattern:    "I  think  that  for  three  reasons:    first  , 

secondly  ,  and  finally  Then  advance  to:    "I 

think  that  Examples   of  this  situation   are  " 

A  few  sample  topics  that  fit  the  "reasons  and  examples"  development  in 
oral  English: 

(a)  Why  do  so  few  people  seem  to  read  poetry? 

(b)  The  need  to  be  popular. 

(c)  Why  do  we  punish  criminals? 

(d)  People  who  join  service  clubs. 

(e)  Why  read  novels? 

(f)  Why  do  programs  such  as  Bonanza  head  the  television  ratings? 

(g)  Sympathy  for  Macbeth  or  Hamlet, 
(h)    Do  country  people  dislike  city  living? 
(i)     The  enjoyment  of  solitude. 

Stress  three  things: 
Clarity. 
Organization. 
The  short,  concise  statement. 
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2.  The  secondary  stages  of  speech  practice 

Introduce  the  3-5  minute  speech  based  on  a  developmental  idea.  The 
most  useful  developmental  ideas  come  from: 

(a)  Immediate  lesson  content.    (Example:  To  what  type  of  audience  would 
Macbeth  most  appeal?) 

(b)  A  burning  issue  of  the  day.     (Example:  Should  literature  be  censored?) 

(c)  A  reflective  question  that  is  within  the  life  experience  of  the  student. 
(Example:  What  is  the  greatest  strength  you  wished  you  could  posses?) 

The  student  should  develop  these  ideas  in  a  three  to  five  minute  speech 
in  which  he  uses  two  or  more  of  the  following  techniques. 

(a)  Reasons.     (As  in  the  early  stages.) 

(b)  Examples.    (As  in  the  early  stages.) 

(c)  Past-present-future  contrast. 

(d)  The  reactions  of  others  to  the  topic. 

3.  The  advanced  stages  of  speech  practice 
Introduce,  finally,  the  formal  speech  types: 

(a)  Introduction. 

(b)  Presentation. 

(c)  Acceptance,    (for   example,   of   a   gift    or    an   honor) 

(d)  Welcome. 

(e)  Farewell. 

(f)  Sales. 

(g)  Nomination, 
(h)  Formal  Report, 
(i)  Appreciation, 
(j)  Evaluation. 

(k)    Interview. 

These  formal  speech  types  will  come  more  readily  only  after  the  student 
has  practiced,  at  length,  the  clear,  logical,  presentation  of  a  developmental 
idea.  If  the  formal  speech  types  are  emphasized  first,  the  student  will 
likely  conclude  that  all  speech  must  be  confined  to  a  restricted  mold. 

Some  teachers  minimize  the  use  of  "speech  types"  on  the  grounds  that 
he  who  can  express  an  idea  clearly  and  effectively  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
finding  words  for  a  more  formal  address. 

At  the  more  advanced  stages  of  oral  English,  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
introduce  some  of  the  ten  basic  techniques  of  emphasis: 

(a)  Repetition. 

(b)  Use  of  balanced,  parallel,  and  periodic  sentences. 
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(c)  Antithesis. 

(d)  Analogy. 
(p)  Metaphor. 

(f)  Anecdote. 

(g)  Pitch,   speed,   tone,   and   inflection, 
(h)  Gesture. 

(i)  The  use  of  the  vivid,  concrete  example. 

(j)  Use  of  an  acknowledged,  authoritative  quotation. 

Teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  overloading  these  students 
with  rules  and  technique.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  use  those  techniques 
that  best  suit  their  own  temperament,  ability  and  experience.  Like  the 
marking  of  a  formal  essay,  the  evaluation  of  a  speech  is  based  in  three 
simple  criteria: 

Clarity:  did  the  audience  understand  the  words,  the  logical  progression, 

the  point? 

Interest:  did  the  audience  want  to  stay  to  hear  the  whole  speech  ...  or 

to  go  home? 

Succinctness:    was  the  speech  "pruned"  or  did  the  speaker  go  "on  and  on"? 

Such  things  as  body  movement,  gestures,  intonation,  enunciation,  and 
volume  simply  affect  the  three  main  criteria.  Constant  emphasis  on  too 
many  small  details  can  frustrate  the  embroyonic  public  speaker. 


LISTENING 

Listening,  a  widely- used  communication  skill,  is  often  neglected  in  the 
instructional  program.  However,  since  listening  activities  are  on  the  increase 
through  the  mass  media,  the  need  for  more  formalized  instruction  in  this  skill 
is  realized. 

Instruction  should  be  given  to  develop  skill  in  some  of  the  following: 

1.  Understanding  the  precise  meaning  of  each  assertion. 

2.  Following  a  logical  sequence  of  an  oral  presentation. 

3.  Determining  the  central  idea. 

4.  Perceiving  the  relation  of  each  part  of  an  exposition  to  the  others  and  to  the 
whole. 

5.  Distinguishing  between  emotionally-toned  and  reportorial  words. 

6.  Taking  notes  which  are  not  too  detailed,  yet  not  too  sketchy. 

7.  Listening  for  contextual  clues  to  acquire  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  terms. 

8.  Forming  the  habits  of  critical  listening  to  news  and  discussion  programs  on 
radio  and  television. 

9.  Listening  to  others  discuss  the  content  of  the  newspaper  or  news-type  mass 
media  programs. 
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Some  of  the  following  techniques  might  be  used: 

1.  The  regular  use  of  informal  listening  tests  (e.g.  read  a  paragraph  aloud,  ask 
questions) . 

2.  Oral  quizzes  with  the  directions  and  questions  read  aloud  rather  than  written 
on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Make  use  of  preliminary  and  follow-up  discussions   for  selected  radio   and 
television  programs. 

4.  Sharpen  students  attention  by  refusing  to  repeat  directions.      (If  repetition 
appears  justified,  ask  a  student  to  restate  the  directions.) 

5.  Teach  students  to  recognize  transitional  clues   (e.g.  "second",    "in  addition", 
"meanwhile",    "in  conclusion"). 

6.  Precede  an  oral  presentation  with  the  posing  of  a  number  of  questions  which 
will  be  answered  during  the  talk. 

7.  Make  use  of  such  questions  as  the  following: 

(a)  What  is  the  speaker's  purpose?     (e.g.   to   inform,   convince,   persuade, 
amuse,  misinform) 

(b)  What  are  his  main  ideas? 

(c)  What  evidence  does  he  give  to  support  them? 

(d)  How  do  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  support  or  deny  the  speaker's 
words  ? 

(e)  What  points  are  particularly  worth  remembering? 

(f)  What  unanswered  questions  do  I  have? 

(g)  What  action,  if  any,  should  I  take  in  response  to  this  talk? 

(h)   What  should  the  reaction  of  other  audiences  be  to  this  speech? 
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F.     RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Recent  studies  in  creativity  suggest  that  imagination  follows  a  curve  unrelated 
to  intelligence  levels,  and  that  students  who  are  downgraded  in  written  com- 
position often  show  surprising  fluency  in  oral  work.  The  inclusion  of  radio 
and  television  studies  in  English  23  and  English  33  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for  success  for  students  handicapped  by  low-achievement,  as  well  as  offering 
them  a  welcome  change  of  pace. 
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The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  use  the  teenager's  interest  in  the  two 
media  to  improve  his  oral  skills,  to  stimulate  his  imagination,  to  increase  his 
awareness  of  the  breadth  of  broadcasted  material,  and  if  possible,  without 
belittling  listening  and  viewing  habits,  to  develop  his  powers  of  discrimination. 

The  use  of  a  tape-recorder  is  urged  for  playing  back  pre-recorded  material, 
and  for  the  effective  teaching  of  speech  in  simulated  broadcasts. 

Wherever  it  is  relevant,  reference  should  be  made  to  radio  and  television 
in  the  study  of  language:  Would  this  report  make  an  interesting  radio  talk? 
How  would  it  have  to  be  re-written  to  give  it  a  conversational  tone?  With  the 
use  of  props  or  illustrative  material  could  it  be  adapted  for  television?  Compare 
news  reporting  in  the  newspaper,  on  radio,  and  on  television.  Notice  advertising 
— which  of  the  media  is  the  most  effective  in  attracting  customers?  What  are 
the  comparative  costs? 

Used  with  Creative  Living  5,  adaptation  into  radio  scripts  for  tape-recording 
provides  an  interesting  group  activity  following  the  reading  of  stories  like 
The  Secret  Life  of  Water  Mitty  (How  would  you  use  sound  to  suggest  the 
transitions  from  reality  to  the  dream  world  and  vice  versa?)  Would  How  We 
Kept  Mother  s  Day,  and  Father  and  His  Hard-Rocking  Ship  make  good 
episodes  in  a  family-situation  televised  series?  What  camera  work  would 
increase  mood  and  suspense  if  The  Cask  of  Amontillado  were  to  be  televised? 
Are  the  lyrics  of  contemporary  ballads  comparable  with  the  traditional  ballads 
in  the  text-book? 

Radio  and  television  fit  comfortably  as  a  unit  into  "Listening  and  Speaking". 
A  critical  analysis  of  daily  and  weekly  programs  of  local  broadcast  stations 
might  include  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  the  functions  of  radio  and  television  the  same  as  those  of  newspapers 
and  magazines? 

2.  What  programs  fill  the  various  functions? 

3.  Does  the  change  of  programming  throughout  the  day  reflect  the  change 
of  interests  of  the  probable  listeners  and  viewers?     Who  are  the  audiences? 

4.  Compare  the  impact  of  these  three  mass  media. 

5.  What  programs  make  effective  use  of  background  music  and  sound  effects? 
How  does  sound  enhance  the  spoken  word,  or  the  visual  scene?  How  does 
it  stir  the  imagination,   and  increase  the  emotional   response? 

6.  What  qualities  make  a  recorded  voice  attractive? 

(Consider  volume,  pitch,  speech  defects,  tone,  pace,  pauses,  variety,  person- 
ality, pronunciation,  enunciation.)  Speech  faults  become  self-evident  when 
students  listen  to  the  playback  of  a  tape  recording  of  their  voices. 

Suggested  topics  for  simulated  broadcasts 

1.  A  radio  or  televised  talk  (information,  instruction,  publicity,  news,  dissent, 
comment,  a  review). 

2.  An  interview. 

3.  A  panel  discussion,  or  debate. 

4.  A  quiz  show. 

5.  An  audience  participation  game. 

6.  A  commercial. 

7.  Complete  coverage  of  an  event  with  a  mobile  unit. 
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References 

For  samples  of  broadcast  material,  Tape  Library  and  Calendar  Catalog  distributed 
by  Audio  Visual  Services  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  Government  of  Alberta, 
is  highly  recommended.  Teachers  who  wish  a  copy  of  any  previous  broadcast  may 
obtain  one  free-of-charge  by  indicating  the  desired  broadcast  and  supplying  a  blank 
tape  to  be  recorded. 
Books 

Radio  Writing,  Max  Wylie,  Farrar  and  Rinehart.    (Help  and  advice  for  begin- 
ners.) 

Handbook  of  Radio  Writing,  Eric  Barnouw;  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
Radio  and  Television   Writing,  Max  Wylie;    Rinehart  and   Co.    (Most   popular 
textbook  on  writing  for  Radio  and  TV,  combining  sound  theory  with  practical 
advice. ) 

Television   Writing  and  Selling,   Edward   Barry   Roberts;    "The   Writer"    Inc., 
Boston.    1960. 

Television  Scripts  for  Staging  and  Study,   Rudy  Bretz   and  Edward   Stasheff; 
A.  A.  Wyn,  N.Y.  (Copp  Clark). 

Six  Television  Plays,  Reginald  Rose;   Simon  and  Schuster,  N.Y. 
Television  Plays,  Paddy  Chavefsky;  Simon  and  Schuster,  N.Y.  (1956.  Paperback) 

Note: 

For  speech,  listening,  radio,  and  television  activities,  the  tape  recorder  is  a 
valuable — almost  essential — piece  of  equipment.  In  these  classes  it  can  well  become 
the  instrument  of  a  hundred  uses.     The  following  are  a  few  illustrations: 

1.  Record  and  play  back  students'  speech  used  in  discussion,  in   oral  reports, 
in  short  speaking  assignments,  in  panels  and  symposia. 

2.  Record  and  play  back  students'  oral  reading  and  recitation. 

3.  Let  students  record  the  ways  that  intonation  signals  meaning. 

4.  Illustrate  the  correct  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  words. 

5.  Record  TV  and  radio  programs  to  be  used  in  class. 

6.  Recitations  of  poetry  and  drama  by  effective  speakers. 

7.  Record  and  play  back  a  variety   of  exercises  to  develop  students'  listening 
skills. 

G.     BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Preamble 

The  writer  of  a  business  letter  must  use  the  standard  principles  of  good 
writing. 

The  business  letter  serves  as  liaison  between  producer  and  consumer,  between 
employee  and  employer,  between  salesman  and  customer,  between  citizen  and 
government.  It  provides  a  permanent  record  of  the  subject  of  correspondence, 
and  may  be  as  binding  as  an  actual  contract.  Since  it  takes  the  place  of  person- 
to-person  conversation,  it  must  at  times  be  persuasive,  coercive,  friendly,  even 
sympathetic. 

Because  these  students  have  likely  had  much  instruction  in  writing  business 
letters  in  previous  grades,  they  should  be  given  a  limited  amount  of  practice  and 
instruction  in  writing  the  more  difficult  types  of  business  letters,  such  as  letters 
of  application,  complaint,  and  rejection.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on.  the 
message  rather  than  the  format. 
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English  teachers  of  Business  Education  students  should  note  that  the 
following  skills   are  taught   in   Business   Education   courses: 

Grade  XI  Level 

In  Typing  20  and  in  Office  Practice  20,  the  students  learn  to  copy  at  least 
four  different  forms  of  business  letters.  They  learn  the  proper  names  for  each 
of  the  letter  parts,  and  the  correct  spacing  to  use  in  order  to  place  letters  of 
varying  lengths  on  standard  letterhead.  They  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
memorizing  the  exact  placement  of  the  business  letter  so  that  it  will  present 
an  attractive  appearance. 

At  this  level,  in  Office  Practice  20,  they  are  working  with  business  cor- 
respondence on  a  routine  level;  therefore,  the  mechanics  of  the  letter  itself 
forms  the  basis  of  their  experience.  However,  by  examining  so  many  types  of 
letters  they  form  a  body  of  knowledge  about  opening  paragraphs,  closing 
paragraphs,  types  of  signatures,  clarity,  brevity,  forcefulness,  etc.  They  may 
compose  a  few  very  simple  letters  such  as  a  junior  stenographer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  type  in  an  office:  letters  of  inquiry,  letters  requesting  reservations, 
letters  to  accompany  requests  for  catalogues,  letters  regarding  meetings,  letter 
of  acknowledgment.  However,  their  letter  writing  skill  is  developed  on  an 
associative  rather  than  creative  basis  at  this  level.  They  have  to  develop  so 
much  skill  in  producing  the  letter  at  their  typewriters  that  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  practice  in  composition  of  the  letter  itself. 


Grade  XII  Level 

In  Office  Practice,  students  are  given  much  more  practice  in  composing 
at  the  typewriter.  The  mechanics  of  letter  writing  are  reviewed,  and  composition 
of  more  difficult  letters  is  introduced.  However,  again,  since  so  much  time  is 
allowed  for  the  actual  production  of  the  letter,  the  correct  form,  the  correct 
spacing,  the  correct  handling  of  carbon  and  file  copies,  the  folding  of  letters 
for  varying  envelope  sizes,  the  handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence, 
etc.,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  creation  of  the  letter  itself.  This  is  a  very 
important  area  indeed,  in  the  office  worker's  life,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a  weakness  in  the  majority  of  business  education  students. 

IV.    SOME   SUGGESTED    LITERATURE  ACTIVITIES 
Notes: 

1.  Under  "Literature  for  English  23  and  33",  are  included  Creative  Living  and 
Thought  and  Expression,  drama,  novels,  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
books  authorized  are  listed  on  pp.  60  and  61. 

2.  Teachers  must  feel  free  to  choose  from  the  texts  those  selections  which  will 
best  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  class. 


A.     ENGLISH  23 

Correlation  of  Literature  and  Language 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  build  a  program  in  which  literature  and  language 
activities  are  correlated  can  find  much  support  from  writers  on  the  teaching  of 
high  school  English.  In  general,  this  support  is  based  upon  the  following 
concepts : 
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1.  Recent  research  indicates  that  some  of  the  time  that  may  be  spent  in  students 
writing  a  "Theme  a  Week"  may  be  just  as  productive  in  improving  language 
skills  if  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  good  literature. 

2.  In  studying  about  the  English  language,  and  in  trying  to  improve  skill  in 
the  use  of  language,  students  need  to  examine  the  works  of  men  and  women 
who  have  achieved  a  degree  of  excellence  in  using  words  to  communicate 
thought  and  feeling  with  precision,   clarity,   and   force. 

3.  The  study  of  selections  in  the  literature  program  can  provide  a  variety  of 
activities  that  require  the  student  to  gather  ideas,  to  organize  his  thoughts. 
and  to  use  all  of  the  communication  skills — reading,  listening,  speaking,  and 
writing. 

The  following  illustrate  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  literature  and  language 
programs  in  grade  eleven  may  be  used  to  support  and.  reinforce  each  other. 
Though  the  examples  refer  to  selections  in  Creative  Living,  the  procedure  can 
be  applied  to  other  materials  in  English  23   or  English  33. 


Some  Language  Skills 
and  Concepts  to  be  Developed 

1.  Preparing  Reports  and 

2.  Expository  Articles 

(a)  Organizing  Material 

(b)  Making  a  Topical 
Outline 

(c)  Making  a  Sentence 
Outline 

(d)  Beginning  the  Report 

(e)  Developing  a  Report 

(f)  Giving  an  Oral  Report 

(g)  Writing  Paragraphs 

(h)    Transition  Between 
Paragraphs 

(i)     Different  Kinds  of 
Paragraphs 

(j)    Using  details, 

comparison,  contrast 
and  examples 

(k)    Introductions  and 
Conclusions 


Illustrative  Activities  Related  to  Literature 

Make  the  topical  outline  that  may  have 
been  used  by  the  writers  of  "Qualities  that 
Make  Success".  "Gate  Receipts  and  Glory", 
"The  Value  of  Art",  or  "Happiness". 

Make  a  sentence  outline  of  any  one  of 
these  selections. 

Make  an  outline  you  might  use  to  take 
a  position  opposite  to  that  of  the  essayists 
in  the  anthology  (for  example,  "You  Are 
Wrong,   Dr.  Hutchins"). 

Discuss  the  varied  ways  in  which  writers 
develop  paragraphs  (for  example,  Winston 
Churchill's  use  of  illustration;  Charles  S. 
Brooks'  use  of  contrast:  Robert  Hutchins 
and  the  use  of  facts;  B.  K.  Sandwell  or 
Eric  Nicoll  and  the  use  of  exaggeration). 

Note  the  various  methods  by  which 
writers  achieve  transition  within  para- 
graphs and  continuity  between  paragraphs. 
Throughout  the  anthology  there  are  abun- 
dant examples  of  the  use  of  transition 
words,  pronouns  and  antecedents,  para- 
graphs in  series,  and  chronological  develop- 
ment. 

Examine  the  techniques  used  by  writers 
to  achieve  interesting  introductions,  and 
effective  conclusions  (for  example,  the 
essays  of  Brooks,  Hutchins,  Rockne,  Sand- 
well.  McLennan,  and  Grove). 

Find  and  discuss  effective  narrative, 
descriptive,  expository,  and  argumentative 
paragraphs. 
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Some  Language  Skills 
and  Concepts  to  be  Developed 


Illustrative  Activities  Related  to  Literature 


3.    Reading  Newspapers 
Itelligently 

(a)  The  functions  of 
newspapers 

(b)  What  constitutes  news? 

(c)  How  news  is  written 

(d)  The  slanting  of  news 

(e)  Writing  editorials 

(f)  Letters  to  the  editor 


Note  how  writers  achieve  unity  within 
paragraphs.  Find  topic  sentences.  Note 
development  of  topic.  Discuss  the  relation- 
ship of  all  sentences  within  a  paragraph  to 
the  topic  sentence.  Does  every  paragraph 
have  a  topic  sentence?  If  not,  how  do 
writers  indicate  their  topics? 

Using  information  gained  from  discus- 
sion, prepare  oral  and  written  reports  on 
topics  like  the  following  (related  to  the 
section  on  "Heroes  and  Villains")  : 

"The  Travels  of  Ulysses" 
"Characteristics  of  the  Popular  Ballad" 

"The  American  Folk  Song" 
"The  Career  of  Bonnie  Dundee" 
"The  Romance  of  Robert  Browning" 
"Italy  and  the  Struggle  for 

Independence" 
"The  Rule  of  Prince  Metternich" 
"Cuiseppe  Mazzine,  Italian  Patriot" 
"Poe's  Theory  of  the  Short  Story" 

Write   Expository    Articles   on    topics   like 
the  following: 

"Character  Variety  in  Ulysses" 
"The  Use  of  Suspense  in  'Ulysses'  " 
"Gunga  Din  and  Dinas  Vawr  as  Heros" 

(comparison  and  contrast) 
"The  Meaning  of  Heroism"  (as  implied 

by  the  writers  of  any  three  selections) 
"The  Character  of  the  Italian" 
"Form  and  Content  in  'The  Burial 

March'  " 
"Formal   English    in   'The   Cask    of 

Amontillado'  " 

Write    the    news    report    that    might    have 
appeared  for  such  events  as: 
"The  Return  of  Ulysses" 
"The  Jam  on  Jerry's  Rock" 
"The  Raid  of  Dinas  Vawr" 
"The  Burial  of  Dundee" 
"The  Search  for  the  Italian" 

Write    a    "slanted"    article    on    topics    like 
the  following: 

"The  Leadership  of  Mazzini" 
"Metternich  as  a  Statesman" 
"The  Activities  of  the  Tribunes  in  'Julius 

easar 
"Ceasar's  Triumph" 
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Some  Language  Skills 
and  Concepts  to  be  Developed 


4.    Vocabulary  and  Usage 

(a)  "The  Levels  of  Usage" 
(Guide  to  Modern 

English,  Chap.  1) 

(b)  Using  Concrete  Words 

(c)  Connotative  Words 

(d)  Avoid  Cliches 

(e)  Figures  of  Speech 

(f)  Etymology;    interesting 
derivations  of  words 


Illustrative  Activities  Related  to  Literature 

Write  an  editorial  supporting  or  opposing 
the  position  taken  by  the  writer  in  such 
selections  as: 

"Gate  Receipts  and  Glory" 
"Qualities  that  Make  Success" 
"How  the  Old  Farm  Has  Changed" 
"Is  Amphibious  Canadians" 
"Polonius'  Advice  to  His  Son" 
"Mending  Wall" 
"Michael". 


Examine  substandard  English  in  "Hair- 
cut", informal  English  in  selections  like 
"The  Hack  Driver",  formal  English  in 
selections  like  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado". 
Practice  changing  statements  from  one 
level  to  another. 

Examples: 

1.  "When    he    ventured     upon     insult,    I 

vowed  revenge." 
"When  he  insulted  me,   I   decided   I'd 

get  even." 
"When  he  called  me  a  slob,  I  says  to 

myself,  "I'll  get  you,   you  rat,  if  it's 

the  last  thing  I  do." 

2.  "You're  a  newcomer  here,  ain't  you?" 
"You  just  came  to  town,  didn't  you?" 
"Did  you  arrive  in  town  just  recently?" 
"1  presume  that  you  have  perambulated 
only  recently  to   our  fair  metropolis." 

Note  the  writer's  use  of  concrete,  speci- 
fic words  in  almost  any  selection. 

Examples: 

1.  The  rain,  the  room,  each  stranger  in 
Hardy's  "The  Three  Strangers". 

2.  Introductory  paragraph  of  Mansfield's 
"The  Fly". 

Note  the  use  of  connotative  words  to 
emphasize  certain  ideas  and  feelings. 

Examples: 

1.  The  "burden"  words  in  "Man  with  the 
Hoe". 

2.  The  "death"  words  in  "The  Darkling 
Thrush". 

3.  Words  directed  to  the  achievement  of 
'a  single  effect'  in  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado". 
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4.    Wurds    emphasizing    'monstrosity'    in 
'The  Donkey". 

Discuss  frequently  the  origin  of  inter- 
esting words. 

Note  the  writer's  deliberate  use  of 
cliches  in  selections  like  "How  We  Kept 
Mother's  Day".  Read  excerpts  from  Frank 
Sullivan,  "The  Ciche  Expert." 

Discuss  figures  of  speech  used  in  most 
selections  throughout  the  anthology.  Con- 
centrate on  why  the  writer  selected  the 
figure  he  used.  How  does  each  one  re- 
inforce the  idea  or  the  feeling  which  the 
selection  attempts  to  convey? 

B.     ACTIVITIES  FOR  ENGLISH  33 

The  references  are  to  chapters  in  Thought  and  Expression. 
Chapter  I:      READING 

1.  Emphasis  placed  upon  improvement  of  reading  skills. 

2.  Encouragement  of  wide  reading  from  books  and  current  periodicals. 

3.  Practice  in  note-making. 

Chapter  II:    MAGAZINES 

1.  Informal  study  integrated  with  all  other  chapters;  for  example,  short  stories, 
essays,  editorials  in  magazines,  related  to  the  study  of  the  short  stories  and 
essays  in  textbook. 

2.  Supplement  material  in  the  chapter  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
content  selected  from  current  magazines. 

Chapter  III:  ESSAYS 

1.  Select  those  that  appear  most  suitable  to  your  class. 

2.  Use  materials  as  a  basis  for  practice  in  expository  writing. 

3.  Discuss  current  problems  introduced   in  such  essays   as  the  following: 
About  Bathrooms  What  is  Opinion? 

My  Financial  Career  Story  for  the  Slicks 

Are  Neighbors  Necessary?  Method  of  Scientific  Investigation 

My  Secret  Sin  Civilization  on  Trial 

4.  Essays  in  the  textbook  may  be  supplemented  by  others  chosen  from  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  anthologies.  A  number  of  teachers  have  found  the 
following  collections  very  useful  for  reading,  discussion,  and  motivating 
student  writing: 

Davies,  Robertson,  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Marchbanks 

Donahue,  To  Talk  of  Many  Things   (Longmans) 

Priestly,  J.  B.,  Delight 

Read.  S.  S..  Comparative  Essays,  Present  and  Past   (Noble  and  Noble.  New 

York) 
Gordon  and   Rowbuck,   Twentieth   Century  Prose    (Clarke   Irwin) 
Galsworthy,  John,  The  Inn  of  Tranquillity 
Leacock.  Stephen,  Literary  Lapses 
Nicol,  Eric,  Sense  and  Nonsense;  A  Herd  of  Yaks 
Thurber,  James,  Carnival 
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Chapter  IV:  SHORT  STORIES 

1.  Most  of  the  stories   in   the   text   should   prove   interesting   to    students. 

2.  In  discussion,  concentrate  upon  the  people  in  the  stories — their  incentives, 
motives,  barriers,  behavior.  Give  some  attention  to  theme  and  idea.  Indicate 
the  relationship  between  form  and  content,  but  do  not  dwell  unduly  upon 
techniques. 

3.  Wherever  possible,  use  stories  in  the  text  to  initiate  reading  of  stories  from 
other  anthologies,  of  which  the  following  are  representative: 

Certner  and  Henry:    Short  Stories  For  Our  Times    (Houghton-Mifflin) 

Dirlam,  Mary,  Hit  Parade  (Teen-Age  Book  Club) 

Jennings  and  Calitri,  Stories  (Harcourt) 

Kingston,  E.  F.,  Galaxy  of  Short  Stories  (Book  1-3)    (Book  Society) 

Lass  and  Horowitz,  Stories  for  Youth    (McGraw-Hill) 

Schaefer,  Jack,  Out  West  (Houghton-Mifflin) 

Scroggin,  Mary,  Chucklebait   (Knopf) 

Strang,  et.  ah,  Teen  Age  Tales  (Books  1-5)    (D.  C.  Heath) 

Taggard,  Ernestine,  Twenty  Grand    (Bantam  Paperbacks) 

Weaver,  Robert,  Canadian  Short  Stories  (Toronto:  Oxford) 

For  More  Advanced  Students: 

Cerf,  Bennett,  Great  Modern  Short  Stories  (Modern  Library) 

Davis,  R.  G.,  Ten  Modern  Masters  (Harcourt,  Brace) 

Havighurst,  Walter,  Masters  of  the  Modern  Short  Story   (Harcourt,  Brace) 

Chapter  V:    DRAMA 

1.  Relate  to  stage,  screen,  television,  and  radio  drama,  with  emphasis  on  critical 
enjoyment. 

2.  Discuss  plays  in  textbook,  with  attention  to  ideas,  dramatic  qualities  and 
character  portrayal. 

3.  Teach  one  modern  play  and  one  Shakespearian  play  selected  from  the  list 
on  page  61. 

Chapter  VI:  POETRY 

1.  Select  from  the  textbook  in  terms  of  class  needs  and  sophistication. 

2.  Emphasize  idea,  feeling,  tone,  rather  than  poetic  devices. 

3.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  use  discussions  of  text  materials  as  an  introduction 
to  poems  in  other  anthologies.  The  following  collections  may  prove  useful : 
Kingston,  E.  F.,  Poems  to  Remember   (Dent) 

Langford,  W.  F.,  Grass  of  Parnassus   (Longmans,  Green) 

Lieberman,  E.,  Poems  for  Enjoyment   (Harper) 

Untermeyer,  L.,  Modern  British  Poetry.     Modern  American  Poetry.     Story 

Poems.     Anthology  of  Great  Poetry 
Williams,  Oscar,  The  New  Pocket  Anthology  of  American    Verse    (pocket) 

The  Novel 

A  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  devoted  to  class  study  of  a  novel  may  be 
productive  in  stimulating  the  reading  of  other  novels  and  in  making  students  more 
perceptive  readers  of  fiction.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  select  one  novel 
from  the  list  on  page  61. 

Collections  of  the  work  of  a  number  of  modern  poels   (Frost,  Sandburg,  etc.)    are  now  appearing 
a-  paperbacks. 
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Non-Fiction 

Pupils  may  wish  to  select  one  or  more  of  the  books  in  this  category  for  reading 
outside  of  class.  The  following  are  representative  of  books  on  science,  travel,  and 
biography: 

Beebe,  W.,  Exploring  With  Beebe  (Putnam) 

Buck,  Pearl,  My  Several  Worlds  (Pocket;  Thorpe) 

Carson,  R.,  The  Sea  Around  Us   (Oxford;   New  Am.  Library) 

Churchill,  W.,  My  Early  Life  (Scribner's) 

Day,  Clarence,  Life  With  Father   (Arrow) 

Franklin,   Benjamin,  Autobiography    (Holt;    Rinehart) 

Gilbreth  and  Carey,  Cheaper  By  the  Dozen.     Belles  on  Their  Toes    (Crowell) 

Hertzog,  M.,  Annapurna  (Dutton) 

Heyerdahl,  T.,  Kon  Tiki  (Pocket) 

Hillary,  E.,  High  Adventure   (Pocket) 

Johnson,  0.,  /  Married  Adventure   (Lippencott) 

Kennedy,  J.  F.,  Profiles  in  Courage  (Pocket;  Thorpe) 

Pepys,  S.,  And  So  To  Bed  (Bestseller) 

Rose,  A.  P.,  Room  For  One  More  (Houghton) 

Sandburg,  Carl,  Always  the  Young  Strangers 

Schweitzer,  Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought  (New  English  Library) 

Twain,  Mark,  Life  on  the  Mississippi  (Signet) 

Selected  References  For  Teachers 

Book  Lists 

American    Library    Association,    A    Basic    Book    Collection    for    High    Schools 
(American  Library  Association,  Chicago) 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  Company,  Paper  Bound  Books  in  Print.     Paper  Bound  Book 
Guide  for  High  Schools 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Books  for  You.      (The  N.C.T.E.,  508 
South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois) 

Longmans  Green,  Toronto.     (Write  for  their  Paperback  Catalogue) 

Whitaker,  Paperbacks  in  Print.      (J.  Whitaker  and  Sons,  London) 

On  Class  Organization  and  Instruction 

Beeler,  A.  J.,  Providing  for  Individual  Differences  in  English  (pamphlet)    (The 

.N.C.T.E.,  Champaign,  Illinois) 
Burton,  Dwight,  Literature  Study  in  the  High  Schools  (New  York:  Holt,  Dryden) 
Guth,  Hans  P.,  English  Today  and  Tomorrow  (Prentice-Hall) 
Hook,  N.  J.,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English  (Ronald  Press) 
Weiss,  M.  J.,  An  English  Teacher's  Reader  (Odyssey  Press) 


V.     ILLUSTRATIVE  UNITS  ON  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

A.     MAGAZINES 

Magazines  are  read  more  than  books  by  the  average  English  23  and  33 
students  and  are  likely  to  constitute  much  of  their  reading  diet  after  they  leave 
school.  Hence  it  is  important  to  broaden  their  horizons  by  introducing  them 
to  a  wide  range  of  magazines  and  to  develop  standards  which  will  lead  them 
to  choose  with  discrimination. 
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The  classroom  should  be  well  stocked  with  magazines  before  beginning  the 
study. 

General  Suggestions 

1.  The  teacher  may  begin  early  in  the  year  to  collect  magazines  from  friends 
and  staff  members. 

2.  Students  will  add  to  the  collection;  they  enjoy  seeing  their  classroom  library 
grow.     A  large  stock  of  attractive  magazine  creates  an  interest  in  the  unit. 

3.  A  classroom  set  of  one  issue  of  a  magazine  (e.g.  Macleans)  is  also  a  help. 
The  teacher  can  select  a  current  issue  of  some  magazine  which  he  feels 
will  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  his  students. 

I.  Suggestions  for  Introducing  the  Unit 

1.  Discussion: 

(a)  Are  magazines  more  popular  than  books?      Why? 

(b)  What  are  the  differences   between   magazines   and   books? 

(c)  List  on  the  blackboard  the  magazines  with  which  pupils  are  familiar. 
Each  student  selects  his  favourite  magazine  and  explains  why  he  prefers 
it.  Or  a  report  may  be  prepared  by  a  group  of  students  having  a  common 
favourite. 

(d)  How  do  magazines  influence  us  and  help  to  mould  our  opinions? 
(see  Thought  and  Expression  p.  38-39.) 

2.  Comparison  of  two  magazines: 

Small  groups  of  students  are  given  two  magazines  to  compare.  More 
interest  can  be  aroused  if  one  is  unfamiliar.  Suggestions  for  comparison  should 
be  given,  e.g.,  amount  of  fiction,  articles,  pictures,  advertising,  etc.  Students 
might  report  their  findings  orally. 

3.  Quiz  approach: 

Each  student  or  a  group  of  students  is  presented  with  a  magazine  and  a 
quiz  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  stories  and  articles  in  the  magazine.  These 
need  not  all  be  different  magazines:  a  comparison  to  answers  to  the  same  quiz 
is  often  interesting. 

4.  Encourage  the  class  to  collect  a  wide  range  of  hobby  magazines,  e.g.,  skiing, 
angling,  etc.  Have  a  general  discussion  of  one  or  two  magazines  so  class  can 
decide  what  in  general  they  want  to  know  about  an  unfamiliar  magazine.  For 
example,  how  difficult  is  the  language?  How  much  knowledge  should  a  new 
reader  have? 

II.  Suggested  Activities  for  Developing  the  Unit 

1.  History  of  magazines  (Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
etc.,  see  Periodicals). 

2.  Functions  of  Magazines  (see  Thought  and  Expression  pp.  29-31).  Individual 
or   group  reports   in   which   different   magazines   are   analyzed    for   content: 

(a)  entertainment 

(b)  information 

(c)  comment 

(d)  advertising 
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3.  Types  of  Magazines:  Quality,  Slick,  Pulp. 

Most  of  the  magazines  which  these  students  choose  for  themselves  will 
contain  stories  and  articles  which  are  superficial  and  unworthy  of  analysis. 
Teachers  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  these  magazines  from  students'  reading, 
but  can  strive  to  extend  their  range  of  interests  so  that  they  will  find  pleasure 
and  see  distinctions  in  many  kinds  of  expression. 

Compare  stories  in  pulp,  slick,  quality  magazines: 

(a)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  hero? 

(b)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  heroine? 

(c)  Is  language  living  or  cliche-ridden? 

(d)  How  much  personality  comes  through  the  dialogue? 

(e)  Is   it   merely    a    simplified    narrative?       (see    Thought    and    Expression 
pp.  34-35). 

Most  English  23  and  33  students  will  not  appreciate  quality  magazines 
(e.g.,  Atlantic,  New  Yorker,  Harper's,  Holiday)  unless  articles  and  stories 
are  carefully  selected  for  reading  (e.g.,  Atlantic  articles  under  "Accent  on 
Living"  arc  usually  within  their  scope  and  interest;  also  an  occasional  poem, 
article  or  short  story). 

4.  An  analysis  of  one  magazine: 

A  class  set  of  one  issue  of  a  magazine  might  be  obtained.  Read  and 
study. 

(a)  Short  Stories:    (see  Thought  and  Expression,  p.  35). 

(b)  Articles: 

(i)    Are  the  non-fiction  articles  accurate,  timely,  informative,  thought- 
provoking? 
(ii)    Are  they  unbiased  and  fair? 

(c)  Advertising 

(i)    What  proportion  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  advertising? 

(ii)    Where  is  it  placed? 

(iii)    What   kind    of   products    are    advertised    and    to    whom    do    they 
appeal? 

(iv)    Are  advertisements  chiefly  in   black   and   white  or  in   color? 

(d)  Special  departments:    letters   to   editor,   book   reviews,   movie   reviews, 
cartoons,  jokes,  etc. 

(e)  Artwork 

(i)    Are  many  illustrations  used?    Why? 

(ii)    How  are  colors  and  black  and  white  used  to  produce  different 
effects? 

(iii)    Do  they  help  to  attract  interest  to  the  articles? 

(iv)    Does  the  magazine  use  actual  photographs? 

(f)  Cover  appeal 

(g)  Editorials 
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5.    Advertising    {See  Thought  and  Expressions),  and  the  section  on  semantics 
in  this  guide   (p.  70). 

(a)  Propaganda  devices 

(b)  Study  words,  pictures,  sounds  used  to  persuade  and  influence 
(i)    The    exactness    or    vagueness  of  language  used. 

(ii)  Are  the  claims  made  for  the  product  logical,  misleading  or 
exaggerated? 

(iii)  Are  the  appeals  made  to  emotions  and  values  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  product,  e.g.,  snobbery,  status,  loneliness,  sports- 
manship, sex? 

(iv)    What  slogans  are  used? 

(c)  Select  one  advertisement 

(i)    Is   there   any   evidence   that   this   product    is    better    than    others? 
(ii)    What  claims  are  made  for  the  product  and  are  they  supported  with 

evidence? 
(iii)    Pick  out  words  or  phrases  which  sound  persuasive  or  impressive. 

Criticize  one  of  them. 
(iv)    Do  you  feel  convinced  that  the  product  is  worth  buying?      State 

reasons  for  or  against. 
(vi)    Study  pictures — how  are  they  connected   with   the   product? 


ill.     Suggested   Activities   for   Concluding   the    Unit 

1.  An  oral  report  (or  written  paragraph)  stating  reasons  for  recommending 
a  magazine. 

2.  An  oral  report  (or  written  paragraph)  by  a  student  listing  what  he  would 
like  to  see  eliminated  or  improved  in  a  magazine  you  know. 

3.  Have  the  student  write  a  reply  to  a  letter  appearing  in  a  magazine. 

4.  Compare  certain  aspects  of  two  magazines  of  the  same  type. 

5.  An  oral  report  (or  paragraph)  on  what  I  should  like  to  see  in  a  magazine 
for  teenagers  and  why. 

6.  Think  of  a  new  product  and  draft  two  advertisements  one  reasonable  and 
one  not,  for  inclusion  in  a  good  teenage  or  school  magazine. 

7.  Analyze  a  letter  to  the  editor  pointing  out  the  bias  or  slant  of  the  writer. 

8.  Clip  some  short  articles  (not  more  than  one  page)  from  a  magazine  and 
paste  each  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Remove  the  titles  and  paste  on  the  back. 
Pass  these  sheets  out  to  the  individual  students  requesting  that  they  do  not 
read  the  reverse  side.  Each  student  studies  the  article  and  writes  his  own 
headline  and  then  compares  it  with  the  original.     Class  discussion  follows. 

9.  Students  often  have  difficulty  becoming  aware  of  inference.  Magazine 
jokes,  cartoons,  advertisements  can  be  used  effectively  to  develop  awareness 
of  inference.  Jokes  used  for  fillers  often  depend  upon  faulty  inference  for 
humor.     Examine  jokes,  cartoons,  advertisements. 

10.  Discuss  in  class  the  metaphorical  language  in  Time. 

11.  Clip  book  reviews  from  magazines.  Give  one  to  each  student,  allow  about 
20  minutes  for  study  then  exchange.  Note  characteristics  which  seem  to 
be  common  to  many  reviews.     Discussion. 

12.  Read  an  informative  or  critical  article  and  discuss  the  opinions  with  which 
you  agreed  or  disagreed,  giving  reasons. 
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Types  of  Magazines 

1.  General:  (short  stories,  serials,  articles,  pictures,  cartoons).  Examples: 
Saturday  Evening  Post,    Collier  s,    American,    Cosmopolitan,    Redbook,    etc. 

2.  News:  (national  and  international  reports  on  government,  politics,  science, 
the  arts,  finance,  professions,  etc.).  Examples:  Time,  Newsweek,  Newsweek 
and  World  Report,  etc. 

3.  Picture:  (pictorial  presentations  of  news  and  featured  articles).  Examples: 
Life,  Look,  Pic,  Ebony,  etc. 

4.  Literary:  (short  stories,  essays,  articles,  poems,  book  reviews  of  high  literary 
quality).  Examples:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Saturday  Review,  Harper's  Monthly, 
etc. 

5.  Commentaries:  (interpretation  and  evaluation  of  history,  current  issues  and 
problems).  Examples:  American  Heritage,  Current  History,  The  Reporter, 
etc. 

6.  Digests:  (condensations  of  articles  and  books).  Examples:  Reader's  Digest, 
Coronet,  Catholic  Digest,  Science  Digest,  etc. 

7.  Special  Interests: 

Women :   Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar, 

Charm,  Glamour,  Mademoiselle,  etc. 

Youth:    Seventeen,  Scholastic,  Calling  All  Girls,  Calling  All  Boys,  etc. 

The  Arts:   Etude,  Theatre  Arts,  Art  News,  American  Artists,  Art  in  America, 

etc. 

Business:  Business   Week,  Fortune,  etc. 

Travel:  Holiday,  National  Geographic,  Travel,  etc. 

Science:    Popular  Mechanics,   Aviation,  Flying,   Popular  Science,   Science, 

Scientific  American,  Mechanics  Illustrated,  etc. 

Other  Examples:    American  Home,  House  and  Garden,  Better  Homes  and 

Gardens,  Sport,  Farm  Journal,  Photography,  Radio  and  TV  News,  Field  and 

Stream,  Sports  Illustrated,  etc. 

B.     A  UNIT  ON  THE  NEWSPAPER 
Introduction 

The  daily  newspaper,  which  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day  and  is  available 
everywhere,  can  assist  in  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  for  English  23  and 
English  33.  It  can  increase  students'  understanding  and  appetite  for  knowledge 
develop  their  ability  to  capture  ideas  from  the  printed  page,  and  encourage 
them- to  read  with  discrimination  and  to  separate  fact  from  opinion. 

The  unit  that  follows,  created  as  a  result  of  teacher  workshops,  contains 
more  material  than  any  class  can  cover  completely  within  the  time  limits  imposed 
by  English  23  and  English  33.  However,  it  is  expected  that  each  teacher  will 
select  those  activities  that  may  prove  interesting  and  profitable  to  his  classes. 
It  is  suggested  that  teachers  who  choose  to  use  this  unit  spend  no  more  than 
four  weeks  total  time  on  the  activities  outlined  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

The  Teacher's  Objectives  are: 

1.  To  encourage  students  to  become  regular  (and  discriminating)  readers  of 
newspapers. 

2.  To  use  newspapers  as  a  basis  for  stimulating  activities  involving  careful 
reading,  clear  thinking,  and  effective  speaking  and  writing. 
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Suggested  Reference 

Committee  on  Modern  Journalism,  Siegfried  Mandel,  Advisory  Editor;  Modern 
Journalism.    Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  Toronto,  1962. 

Clear,  comprehensive,  with  a  wealth  of  exercise  material,  Modern  Journalism 
is  a  text  which  provides  ample  background  knowledge  for  teaching  the  newspaper 
in  the  classroom. 

Developing  Genuine  Interest 

At  high  school  age,  students  will  be  able  to  read  adult  newspapers,  but  will  the 
desire  to  do  so  necessarily  be  present  if  there  has  been  no  previous  interest  developed? 

In  order  to  arouse  genuine  enthusiasm,  an  introduction  to  the  newspaper  unit 
should  be  both  challenging  and  stimulating. 

I.     Initiatory  Activities 

Because  each  member  of  the  class  should  have  a  newspaper  for  his  own  use, 
the  teacher  may,  before  beginning  the  unit,  procure  class  "sets"  of  papers: 

(a)  from  a  local  source   (usually  at  no  charge),  and, 

(b)  from  the  Educational  Services  Department  of  many  large  cities. 

Example : 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
The  Montreal  Star 
The  New   York  Times 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  etc. 
The  latter  will  cost  a  few  cents  per  copy. 

Also  available  upon  request  from  newspaper  business  managers  are  kits  of 
materials  (including  dummy  sheets,  lead  casts,  matrices,  etc.) — a  boon  to  teaching 
the  newspaper  in  the  classroom. 

Several  ideas  for  introducing  the  study  of  the  newspaper  are  outlined  below. 
They  are  presented  as  suggestions  only;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  assist  teachers  to 
develop  other  methods. 

1.  The  Historical  Approach 

The  teacher  might  present  the  history  of  newspapers  from  their  inception 
in  the  17th  Century  to  the  present  time:  worldwide  (general),  Canadian,  Alberta, 
local. 

2.  The  Discussion  Approach 

(a)  Controversial  statements  may  be  discussed  by  the  whole  class,  e.g.  "A  read- 
ing public  determines  the  quality  of  its  daily  newspaper." 

(b)  Challenging  questions  are  discussed  by  the  group,  e.g.  "Why  should  an 
individual  read  a  daily  newspaper?" 

(c)  Specific  sections  of  the  paper  may  be  considered  with  regard  to  their 
interest  and  importance.  Small  groups  may  report  to  the  whole  group 
regarding  the  paper's  coverage  of: 

international  news  national  characters 

national  news  local  characters 

local  news  sports,  etc. 
international  characters 
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(d)  Students  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a  newspaper. 
They  are  then  given  ten  minutes  in  which  to  read  material  of  their  own 
choice.     Discussion   of  their  selections   and   reasons   for   selection   follows. 

3.  The  Bulletin  Board  Approach 

Bulletin  board  space  is  provided  for  the  various  departments  of  the  news- 
paper:   News,  Editorials,  Features,  Sports,  Advertising,  Comics,  Others. 

The  teacher  may  initiate  the  activity  with  one  interesting  article  for  each 
category.  Students  may  be  given  responsibility  for  posting  from  time  to  time 
selections  worthy  of  discussion. 

4.  The  Audio- Visual  Approach 

A  list  of  current  films  re  newspapers  may  be  obtained  from  the  local 
newspaper  office. 

5.  The  Interview,  or  Guest  Speaker,  Approach 

e.g.,  editor,  reporter,  etc. 

6.  The  Tour  Approach 

If  possible,  a  class  might  tour  its  local  newspaper  plant. 

7.  The  Quiz  Method  Approach 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  newspaper.  With  names  taken  from  the 
news,  editorials,  sports  pages,  columnists,  comics,  etc.,  have  a  quiz  on  "Who  is 
he?"  and  "What  is  it?" 

The  quiz  will  reveal  the  need  for  a  familiarity  with  the  various  sections 
of  the  newspaper. 

8.  The  Hunt  and  Find  Approach 

Two  or  more  teams  of  students  search  for  answers  to  blackboard  questions. 

For  example,  one  question  might  be:  "What  is  being  satirized  in  the 
editorial  cartoon  of  your  paper?" 

9.  The  Comparison  Approach 

Two  or  more  newspapers  are  compared  with  respect  to  news,  features, 
editorials,  cartoons,  syndicated  columns,  advertising,  etc. 

10.    The  Different  Papers  Approach 

Each  student  is  requested  to  bring  to  class  a  newspaper  which  can  be 
categorized  under  one  of  the  following  headings: 

(a)  A  Canadian,  preferably  an  Alberta  paper  which  was  publisher  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

(b)  A  large  city  newspaper. 

(c)  A  small  town  newspaper. 

(d)  A  foreign  newspaper. 

After  meeting  and  discussion,  each  group  (a,  b,  c,  d,  above)  present  a 
report. 
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II.     Development  Activities 

Having  introduced  the  unit,  the  teacher  can  guide  a  study  of  the  newspaper 
at  some  depth.  The  order  in  which  the  many  facets  of  press  and  journalism  are 
analyzed  will  depend  largely  upon  teacher  preference,  class  capability,  etc. 

Modern  Journalism  (suggested  reference,  listed  above)  leads  into  the  study  of 
newspapers  by  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  major  types  of  contemporary 
news  media:  radio,  television,  magazines  and  newspapers,  (pp.  1-87).  The  particular 
advantages  and  disadvantages   of  each   medium   might   be   considered    at  this   time. 

After  their  study  of  the  communication  media,  students  may  proceed  to  a  study 
of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  History  of  Journalism    (if  not  covered  in  the  initiatory  stages  of  this 
unit) . 

2.  The  Role  of  a  Good  Newspaper  in  the  Community. 

By  reflecting  the  total  image  of  its  own  community  in  its  news  coverage 
and  by  providing  wise  counsel  in  its  editorials,  a  good  newspaper  becomes 
a  public  conscience.  It  also  must  be  lively,  imaginative  and  original;  it 
must  have  a  sense  of  humor,  and  the  power  to  arouse  keen  interest. 

The  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  better  known  as  the  Hutchins 
Commission,  outlined  in  1947  five  requirements  for  a  press  in  a  free  society, 
but  it  concluded  that  there  are  no  simple  solutions.  The  commission's 
report  commented  that  it  had  no  idea  that  all  of  the  five  requirements 
could  ever  be  met  completely  by  any  one  newspaper. 

The  five  requirements,  in  substance,   were: 

(a)  A  truthful,  comprehensive  and   intelligent  account   of  the  day's   events 
in   a  context  which   gives   them   meaning; 

(b)  A  forum  for  the  exchange  of  comment  and  criticism; 

(c)  The   projection    of   a   representative   picture    of   the   constituent   groups 
in  the  society; 

(d)  The  presentation  and  clarification  of  the  goals  and  values  of  society,  and 

(e)  Full  access  to  the  day's  intelligence. 

In  determining  the  criteria  of  a  "good"  newspaper,  consider  Flesch's 
Formula,  Modern  Journalism,  pp.  86-87,  and  Language  for  Today,  pp.  189- 
191. 

3.  The  Uses  of  the  Newspaper  in  Daily  Life 

As  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  The  Neiv 
York  Times  in  his  booklet  How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Your  Newspaper 
points  out,  the  daily  reading  of  a  newspaper  is  an  important  activity  for 
every  individual  because: 

(a)  The  well-informed  person  wins  respect  for  his  opinions. 

(b)  Some  kinds   of  information   affect   our  day-to-day   lives.     E.g.   current 
legislation. 

(c)  Some  kinds  of  information  affect  us  in  our  occupations. 

(d)  Many  remote  events  eventually  come  close  to  home.     The  world  grows 
constantly  smaller  and  more  inter-related. 
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4.  How  News  is  Gathered 

See  Chapters  15  to  25  of  Modern  Journalism. 

5.  The  Function  of  Different  Newspaper  Sections 
Consider : 

(a)  the  front  page 

(b)  the  editorial  page 

(c)  the  sports  page 

(d)  the  financial  page 

(e)  advertising,  etc. 

Recognize  as  well  the  factors  which  influence  news  elements. 

6.  Types  of  Newspaper  Stories 

(a)  interpretive 

(b)  speculative 

(c)  promotional 

(d)  propaganda 

(e)  argumentative 

(f)  expository 

More  specifically,  Modern  Journalism  divides  news  writing  into  several 
general  types:  spot  news;  interview;  speech  report;  personal  news;  publicity; 
and   feature   review   and   column    (pp.   341-347). 

Use  the  human  interest  story  for  guidance: 

Show  how  events  in  the  feature  are  not  necessarily  important  in  them- 
selves but  may  evoke  such   emotional  responses  as: 

(a)  curiosity 

(b)  laughter 

(c)  pity 

(d)  imagination,  etc. 

(Every  human  interest  story  has  emotional  impact.) 
Discuss  headlines  and  leads  in  human  interest  stories. 

7.  Study  of  Specialized  News 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  newswriting  listed  in  number  6  above,  a 
study  of  other  news  might  include:  obituaries,  financial  news,  real  estate, 
shipping  and  mails,  business  news,  foods  and  furnishings,  fashions,  weather, 
news  and  the  arts. 

At  this  point  a  teacher  might  wish  to  include  some  of  the  earliest 
''newspaper  editorials"  such  as  Steele's  Taller  and  Addison's  Spectator. 

8.  Editorials — The  Voice  of  the  Paper 

There   are   many   types:    critical,    interpretive,    informative,    explanatory, 
controversial,  etc.    Modern  Journalism  deals  with  editorials  in   Chapter  25. 
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9.    Pictorial  Journalism 

(a)  Power  of  photography  and  cartoons. 

(b)  Limitations  of  photography  and  cartoons. 

10.  Advertising 

In  newspapers,  there  are  two  main  types  of  advertising: 

(a)  display  and 

(b)  classified 

Modern  Journalism,  Chapter  10. 

11.  Propaganda 

Terms  such  as  bias,  slant,  and  improper  editorializing 

A.  1.    Definition 

2.  Dangers 

3.  Emotional  appeal 

B.  Give  a  class  practice  in  detecting  various  propaganda  devices: 

1.  Purposeful  distortion 

2.  Ambiguity 

3.  Appeal 

4.  Emotion 

5.  Cherished  values — hope — fear 

6.  Name  calling — Yankee — Rebel — sissy 

7.  Glittering  generalities — religions,  science,  brotherhood. 

Students  should   become   familiar   with  such   newspaper   terms   as   lead. 
headline,  etc. 


III.     Culminating  Activities 

At  the  end  of  the  developmental  procedures  section  of  the  newspaper  unit, 
students  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  departments  of  the  daily  paper.  In 
concluding  the  project,  teachers  may  wish  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  following 
suggestions : 

1.  A  class  may  produce  its  own  "newspaper". 

2.  A  class  may  visit  its  local  newspaper  plant. 

3.  Groups  of  class  members  may  present  panels,  debates,  and/or  forums. 

4.  Comparison   tests   may    be   given.      Students    are   each    given   two    different 
newspapers.     He  compares  the  two  in  the  manner  required  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Scrapbooks. 

6.  Students  interview  interesting  members  in  the  school  or  community.    Reports 
are  given  in  oral  or  written  form. 

7.  Each  student  is  given  a  news  story.     He  writes  a  news  story  on  a  different 
topic  imitating  the  structure  and  style  of  the  first. 

8.  Students  write  an  editorial  for  the  school  newspaper. 
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9.  Students  report  on  research  project  which  has  been  completed,  e.g.  A 
student  may  have  decided  to  make  a  collection  of  different  editorials  from 
various  sources. 

10.  Students  are  given  a  number  of  articles,  features  and  editorials.     They  are 
requested  to  write  one  headline  for  each,     (limit:   13  words) 

11.  Individual  talks  are  given  on  related  subjects,    e.g.  "The  newspaper  of  the 
future." 

12.  Analyze  one  day's  newspaper,  reporting  upon  its  slanted  writing,  evidences 
of  censorship  and  type  and  amount  of  advertising. 

13.  Groups    of    students    present    simulated    news    broadcasts    about    interesting 
events  in  history  or  fiction. 

14.  Have  one  or  more  guest  speakers  from  the  local  daily  newspaper. 


IV.     Suggested  Exercises 
Written 

1.  Write  headlines  and  lead  sentences  for  an  incident  happening  in  your 
neighbourhood. 

2.  Using  news  pictures,  have  pupils  write  a  caption  and  then  compare  them 
with  the  caption  published  in  the  newspaper. 

3.  Have  pupils  write  a  story  based  upon  pictures  or  cartoons. 

4.  Select  an  important  happening  in  a  novel  that  the  class  has  read  and  write 
a  news  story  on  the  incident. 

5.  Using  display  advertisements,  have  pupils  write  a  letter  ordering  an  item 
seen  in  a  store  ad. 

6.  Have  pupils  write  classified  advertisements,  giving  emphasis  to  the  use 
of  the  fewest  words,  yet  conveying  the  most  information. 

7.  Have  pupils  make  a  list  of  new  words,  define  them  and  use  them  in  another 
sentence  to  show  proper  usage.  Encourage  using  these  new  words  orally 
in  order  that  they  will  become  conversant  with  them.  Learn  how  to  spell 
new  words. 

8.  Have  students  write  letters  to  the  editor,  individually,  or  in  groups.  Submit 
one  or  more  to  the  local  newspaper. 

9.  Condense  a  news  item  into  12,  20,  40  words. 

10.  Reduce  an  editorial  to  one  sentence  per  paragraph. 

11.  To  vocabularies  can  be  added  new  words  under  separate  headings:    sports, 
fashion,  finance,  theatre,  weather,  research,  etc. 

12.  Spelling  contests  may  be  held  with  words  chosen  from  the  newspaper. 

13.  Crossword  puzzles  provide  vocabulary  exercise. 

14.  Write  fictitious  leads  on  school  events   obeying  the  six  commandments   of 
reporting: 

Who?    What?    Where?    When?    Why?  and  How? 
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Oral 

1.  Report  upon  an  imaginary  interview  modelled  upon  one  found  in  the  paper. 
It  may  be: 

(a)  an  interview  for  facts,  or 

(b)  an  interview  for  a  character  sketch. 

2.  Have  students  explain  the  difference  between  a  story  and  an  editorial  written 
on  the  same  topic. 

3.  Dramatize  a  job  interview. 

4.  "Write  and  deliver  a  report  on  the  volleyball  game  yesterday." 

Boys  may  be  interested   in   a   sports   topic   such    as   the   one   above.      Girls 
might   be  more   interested   in    a   topic   relating   to    fashions,    teenagers,    etc. 

5.  Report  orally  upon  examples  of  slanted  writing  which  have  been  found  in 
headlines,   news   stories,   editorials,    advertisements,   comics,    etc. 

6.  Round  table  discussions  may  be  conducted  with  pertinent  subjects  explored. 

Group 

1.  The  class  might  make  one  large  scrapbook  or  class  notebook. 

2.  The  many  sections  of  one  newspaper  may  be  displayed  on  bulletin  boards. 
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Teachers'  Manuals 

Those  prepared  by  the  Edmonton  Journal,  the  Calgary  Herald,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  Hamilton  Spectator,  and  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  all  have 
interesting  suggestions  to  offer.  The  last  named  also  contains  a  useful  bibliography 
and  list  of  newspapers  all  over  America  for  exchange  purposes. 

Example : 

Teachers'  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.     (Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  Ontario),  75  cents  each. 


1.  ANPA  FOUNDATION 
750  Third  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  New  York. 

(a)  Guide  to  Schools  and  History  of  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Pro- 
gram, 50  cents  each. 

(b)  Suggested   Plans   for   the   Study   of   the   Newspaper   in   the    Classroom 
(South  Bend,  Indiana),  $1.00  each. 

(c)  The  Teacher  and  the  Newspaper  (Flint,  Michigan),  $1.50  each. 

(d)  Units  for  English  Classes  Grades   7  to   12    (Minneapolis,   Minnesota) 
$1.50  each. 

(e)  Race  Against  Time  (Hartford,  Conn.),  75  cents  each. 

(f)  Writing  for  the  A.  P.  (New  York),  25  cents  each. 

2.  Biggers,  George  C. — Should  You  Be  a  Newspaperman?  One  of  the  finest 
of  the  Nylic  career  pamphlets  published  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  A  veteran  of  more  than  40  years  in  journalism,  Mr.  Biggers 
has  served  as  president  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

As  such  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

3.  Braithwate,  Max — The  Young  Reporter.  Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press,  1963, 
One  of  the  Canadian  Careers  series.  Guidance  in  fictional  form.  Factual — 
but  fun. 

4.  Your  Newspaper — How  You  Can  Get  More  Out  Of  It.  Charleston  Gazette, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

5.  Your  Newspaper — How  It  Serves  You.  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

6.  What  Are  We  Teaching  About  the  Living  Textbook.  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

7.  How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  Of  Your  Newspaper.  Miami  Herald,  Miami, 
Florida. 

8.  A  Resource  Unit — How  to  Use  a  Newspaper.  Mrs.  Patsy  Saki,  Honolulu 
Advisor,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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Films 

The  following  films  may  possibly  be  procurable  from  local  newspaper  sources: 
"Associated  Press  Outstanding  News  Photos"   (1963) 
"Freedom  of  the  Press" 
"In  Black  and  White" 
"Journalism  in  Perspective" 
"The  Story  That  Couldn't  Be  Printed" 
"Your  Newspaper  Team" 
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Articles  on  Plays,  Poetry  and  Prose  in  the  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  of  interest 
to  Alberta  Senior  High  School  teachers  of  English 

Wuthering  Heights,  April  1959,  page  175. 

Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  December  1962,  page  609. 

Silas  Marner,  December  1962,  page  647. 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  October  1962,  page  449. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  October  1962,  page  459. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  and  West  Side  Story,  October  1962,  page  484. 

Blake's  "THE  LAMB"  and  "THE  TIGER",  November  1962,  page  536. 

E.  A.  Robinson's  "NEW  ENGLAND",  November  1963,  page  592. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  November  1963,  page  579. 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  October  1964,  page  528. 

The  Pearl,  January  1965,  page  I. 

The  Return  of  the  Native,  March  1965,  page  217. 

"The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty",  April  1965,  page  310. 

An  Enemy  of  the  People,  October  1965,  page  626. 

The  Odyssey,  November  1965,  page  694. 

"How  to  Read  a  Victorian  Novel",  November  1965,  page  741. 

"Semantics  and  Thomas  Hardy",  November  1965. 

David  Copperfield,  December  1965,  page  789. 

Lord  of  the  Flies,  January  1966,  page  86. 

Animal  Farm,  January  1966,  page  86. 

Beowulf's  English,  February  1966,  page  180. 

Eliot's  "Prufrock",  February  1966,  page  205. 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  October  1966,  page  885. 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons,  November  1966,  page  1006. 
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Lord  Jim,  November  1966,  page  1039. 

Albee  and  Absurdists,  November  1966,  page  1045. 

Steinbeck  and  Hemingway:  An  Analysis  of  Themes,  January   1967,  page  60. 

"Tintern  Abbey",  March  1967,  page  384. 

"The  Cask  of  Amontillado",  March  1967,  page  461. 

Subscriptions  to  the  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 

Canadian  single  copy  annual  subscription,  including  postage:  $7.48,  September 
through  May. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  508  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Articles  in  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER  applicable  to  high  school  English. 

Contemporary  Canadian  Poetry,  June  1961,  page  96. 

Teaching  the  Novel  in  Senior  Grades,  June  1962,  page  34. 

The  Short  Story,  June  1963,  whole  issue  devoted  to  The  Short  Story. 

Teaching  the  Novel,  October,  1965,  page  8. 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  May  1966,  page  34. 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  May  1966,  page  36. 

Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon,  May  1966,  page  38. 

THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER  is  a  publication  of  the  English  Council  of  the  Alberta 
Teacher's  Association.  Copies  are  mailed  to  English  Council  members  throughout 
the  school  year. 

Membership  in  English  Council:  Annual  Dues  $5.00  to  be  forwarded  to  Jack 
McFetridge,  Information  Officer,  Alberta  Teacher's  Association,  11010  -  142  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 
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Teachers'  Evaluation  of  Course  Outlines 
Course  Contents  —  Texts  —  Examinations 

Your  opinions  and  constructive  criticisms  are  invited. 


English  10 


Language  10 


English  23 


Language  21 


Literature  11 


Literature  20 


Literature  21 


English  30 


English  33 


Reading  10 


Please  mail  to: 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH  SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Administration  Building,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

All  submissions  will  be  carefully  discussed  and,  where  signed  and  addressed, 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Please  use  reverse  side  for  additional  comments. 
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